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EDITOR’S NOTE: Except for the article reporting 
on recent legislative developments in the states, this 
entire issue of Public Welfare is devoted to a report 
on the 1955 Biennial Round Table Conference, which 
was also the celebration of APWA’s Silver Anniver- 
sary. We are again fortunate in having Lucy Freeman, 
well-known reporter and writer, as our Conference 
Reporter. 

In addition to Miss Freeman’s Roundup Report, 


which summarizes the many meetings, we are print- 
ing in full the three major addresses by Secretary 
Folsom, Commissioner Schottland, and Deputy Min- 
ister Davidson, and the Capsule Commentaries de- 
livered at the Conference Banquet. 

We take this opportunity of thanking the secre- 
taries for the various sessions, whose reports served as 
the basis of Miss Freeman’s summary. 











PUBLIC WELFARE 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
November 19, 1955 


Dear Mr. Tramburg: 


Please extend my warm greetings to the members 

of the American Public Welfare Association as it 
assembles to hold its Biennial Round Table Conference 
and to celebrate its Silver Anniversary. 


Through the devoted service of its members, the 
Association has made an outstanding contribution 

to the improvement of the welfare of the people of 
the United States. I know the organization will do 

its part in our nation's continuing effort -- supported 
by both public and private groups -- to assist those 
in need of help. 


My congratulations to all of you upon reaching your 
twenty-fifth birthday, and my best wishes for the 
success of your conference. 


Dean HM Ml har 


Mr. John W. Tramburg 

President 

American Public Welfare Association 
1313 East 60th Street 

Chicago 37, Illinois. 














Biennial Conference Roundup Report 


LUCY FREEMAN 


Historic as the founding of the American Public 
Welfare Association was twenty-five years ago, that 
historic was the twenty-fifth Silver Anniversary Con- 
ference. But it was historic in quite a different sense. 

The founding was marked by the spirit of the 
pioneer, the fervor of launching a new organization 
in behalf of mankind’s welfare. The forty people 
who gathered together in a basement at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston twenty-five years ago had only the 
hope they were needed by this nation, to encourage 
them to bind themselves together. 

But the more than 1,200 men and women who 
attended the Silver Anniversary Conference at the 
Hotel Statler in Washington this year, no longer had 
to prove they were needed. The nation had accepted 
their worth. They were present to build on a founda- 
tion already constructed, to unplank those parts of 
it they felt weak and to add to it where they felt it 
lacking. 

Record crowds attended all sessions. Rarely do 
delegates remain until the last meeting, especially if 
it occurs on a Saturday. But a full house was present 
to hear Secretary Marion Folsom, of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, speak at the clos- 
ing session Saturday noon. Thomas J. S. Waxter, 
First Vice-President of the Association, who presided, 
introduced the audience to Secretary Folsom as the 
men and women who were his partners in carrying 
out the nation’s welfare program. He introduced the 
Secretary as “the man who, in the minds of many 
people, is secondary only to the President.” Replied 
the Secretary, “After this introduction I feel that a 
Congressman, who told me recently that I had the 
toughest job in Washington, was right.” 

Judge Waxter also remarked, in his introduction, 
“This seems to me about the best conference we've 
had.” 

This sentiment was echoed many times throughout 
the corridors, Jane Hoey, former Director of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, praised the structure of 


the biennial conferences because it gave delegates a 
good chance to talk through a specific problem, unlike 
most conferences, where there is a main speaker and 
very little audience participation. 

The most hilarious remark of the convention came 
from Dorrance Bronson, actuary with the Wyatt 
Company, Washington, during the panel, “What Are 
the Issues in Social Security?” In the midst of a 
serious discussion on labor’s role in welfare, he turned 
to James Brindle, director, social security department, 
UAW-CIO, Detroit, and said: 

“By the way, I hear the CIO and AFL are getting 
married. Tell me, which one is the groom?” 

Mr. Brindle did not reply. As he remarked later 
with a chuckle, “What could I say?” 

John Corson, partner in McKinsey and Company, 
Washington, and long active in welfare, was chair- 
man of the panel. He also drew laughter when he 
introduced Fedele Fauri as “the saboteur of the social 
security system—because he is taking Wilbur Cohen 
away from Washington.” 

Mr. Cohen, who has been with the Federal Security 
Administration for twenty-one years, is leaving this 
January to assume a full professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Social Work where Mr. 
Fauri is dean. Mr. Cohen will, however, also serve as 
consultant to Mr. Folsom and Mr. Schottland. 

Incidentally, Washington’s latest definition of an 
expert in social security is a man who has Wilbur 
Cohen’s telephone number. 

Press coverage was wide in spite of the competition 
from the White House Conference on Education. 
News of the APWA conference was carried by the 
Washington Post, New York Times, Washington 
Star, Washington Daily News and the Associated 
Press, whose stories went out all over the country. 
Volunteers in the press room, including Marjorie 
Thaxter, supervisor of volunteers, District of Colum- 
bia Department of Public Welfare, and Guy W. 
Puntch, administrative officer, District of Columbia 
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Department of Public Welfare, did much to facilitate 
this coverage. 

Some of the delegates came from distant spots. The 
furthest was 8,000 miles—Honolulu. Miss Mary 
Noonan, Director, Territorial Department of Public 
Welfare, Honolulu, Hawaii, and Miss Christina Lam, 
Chief of Public Relations for the Department, on her 
vacation, traveled 1344 hours by plane to attend the 
conference. There were also delegates from the Vir- 
gin Islands, Alaska and Canada, and representatives 
from India. 


As the four-day conference drew to a close, the 
wide carpeted halls of the mezzanine floor at the 
Statler, once jammed with federal, state and local 
welfare officials and workers slowly became deserted. 
Soon only three were left—Roy W. Bornn, Director 
of Social Welfare of the Virgin Islands, Mrs. Celestina 
Zalduondo, Director of the Division of Public Wel- 
fare, Puerto Rico, and Miss Dunn. They sat talking 
quietly. 

Soon there was only Miss Dunn. Slowly she got 
up and walked away, another convention ended. 

But this was a special one, this Silver Anniversary 
conference of APWA. For the nation’s leaders had 
expressed their pride in public welfare’s past and hope 
for the future. 
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THE ROUND TABLES 


The Conference’s heart-beat could be felt most 
readily and steadily at the round tables. Each one 
who attended had a chance to question the speaker, 
to ask about anything that perplexed him or to give 
his opinion. There were thirty-three round tables, 
most of which drew large audiences. 


ADMINISTRATION AND PLANNING 

A high priority was assigned to administrative and 
planning activities in public welfare, with seven round 
tables concerned with developments of major sig- 
nificance in this area. The subjects discussed were: 
Financing Public Welfare Programs; Administration 
of Public Welfare Services; Quality-Quantity Measure- 
ment in the Public Assistance Job; Presentation of 
Facts to Legislative and Appropriating Bodies; What 
About General Assistance; The Impact of the Social 
Insurances on Public Welfare; and Intergovernmental 
Relations in Welfare Programs. 


Financing Public Welfare Programs 
Chairman: Rosert L. Hype, Assistant Executive Secre- 

tary, Illinois Public Aid Commission, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Secretary: ExizasetH Toocoop, Case Supervisor, Sedg- 
wick County Department Welfare, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Speaker: Witsur J. Conen, Director, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Discussants: Ronatp H. Born, Director, City and 
County Department of Public Welfare, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Gerorce M. Keir, Deputy Director, State Depart- 

ment of Public Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Cohen remarked that he was going to em- 
phasize some obvious facts because like so many other 
things which are obvious to public welfare workers, 
they are not necessarily obvious at all to other people, 
particularly to legislators or the general public. 

The most “obvious” fact about public welfare is 
that the role of public welfare has undergone a 
tremendous change in the past twenty-five years 
since the American Public Welfare Association was 
founded, he said. Expenditures under public aid 
programs in 1935 were equivalent to nearly six per 
cent of our gross national product; today they are 
less than one per cent. 

Mr. Cohen defined public welfare in its broadest 


sense as encompassing social insurance and related 


of Social 
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public programs, public assistance, public health and 
medical services, and veterans’ programs. Expenditures 
for these programs totaled 18.7 billion dollars last year. 
Public assistance is about 2.8 billion, or fifteen per cent 
of this total. Public assistance shows a decline pro- 
portionate to total welfare expenditures. With the 
significant developments taking place in Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and private plans, public assis- 
tance may comprise less than seven and a half per 
cent of such total expenditures for 1960, he predicted. 

Turning attention to possible future developments, 
he said public assistance expenditures on the whole 
are likely to rise in dollars, somewhat, rather than 
decline but they should continue to decline relative 
to population and national income. There are, how- 
ever, likely to be important shifts within the assistance 
program. Old Age Assistance expenditures may de- 
cline although this is not certain with increased need 
and cost of medical care for the aged. In any case, 
medical care expenditures are likely to represent a 
larger share of total public asistance costs. Expendi- 
tures for Aid to Dependent Children will probably 
represent a larger proportion of total public assistance 
expenditures. Within a few years the Aid to De- 
pendent Children caseload may equal and then exceed 
the Old Age Assistance caseload. 


The population is estimated to increase to 177 mil- 
lion by 1960, Mr. Cohen noted, and, assuming no 
change in the present proportion of assistance recipi- 
ents, there would be about 400,000 additional assistance 
recipients by 1960. 

Mr. Cohen offered several reasons, however, for his 
belief that the assistance load would not increase to 
this extent: 


(1) By continuing a high level of employment 
economy we can have a favorable economic 
climate which will enable a larger proportion 
of the population to be self-supporting. 
Continued progress can be made in raising low 
incomes through increases in wages, minimum 
wage legislation and similar programs. 
There is opportunity for continuing the increase 
in the amount and scope of voluntary protec- 
tion in the field of employee benefit plans cov- 
ering health insurance, and protection against 
income loss due to old age, death, sickness, 
disability and unemployment. 

(4) Home ownership, private insurance and private 
savings are being encouraged and more widely 
diversified. 

(5) The full effect of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance coverage (particularly to farm groups) 
will become a reality during the next few years. 


(2 
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(6) Further improvements in Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance and unemployment insurance 


are possible and probable. 


During the immediate years ahead we may expect 
important changes in our economy, he said. We may 
expect that population will continue to increase; that 
there will be more children, more aged persons and 
more working women. How shall we prepare our 
social security programs to take account of the changes 
and the new problems which will arise? 


Among the public policy issues which will affect 
the financing of public welfare Mr. Cohen listed 
these questions: 


(1) In what way should Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance and unemployment insurance be 
broadened in coverage? How soon can such 
coverage be effective? 

(2) Should social insurance be broadened to cover 
the cost of temporary and total disability? 
What effect would this have on insurance and 
assistance costs in the long run? 

(3) Should the eligibility age in Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance be retained at 65 or reduced? 
If the age is reduced, should it be for women 
only? What are the implications of this for 
insurance and assistance costs? 

(4) Should payments in the insurance and assist- 
ance programs be increased? To what extent? 
What are the costs of alternative proposals? 

(5) Should the coverage of federal public assistance 
titles be broadened? 

(6) If Old Age Assistance expenditures were to 
decline sharply, should the federal government 
withdraw from sharing in such costs? Or 
should the federal government share in all 
assistance costs? 

(7) How should the medical care needs of assist- 

ance recipients be met? How much will be 

needed for this purpose? 

Should the federal public assistance titles be 

amended to authorize and encourage provid- 

ing social services to assistance recipients? What 
effect will this have on assistance rolls and costs? 

(9) Should appropriations for maternal and child 
health, crippled children and child welfare serv- 
ices be increased? 

(10) Should specific federal and state programs for 
the provision and control of juvenile delin- 
quency be established? 

(11) What should the role of the federal govern- 
ment be in improving foster care and in pro- 
viding more adequate assistance for dependent 


children? What standards, if any, should be 


(8 
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established in the federal law? 

(12) What specific legislative financing changes, 
federal and state, could aid in training addi- 
tional personnel ? 

(13) What can federal, state and local governments 
do to aid in meeting medical care needs of 
persons not covered by voluntary insurance? 

(14) How effective will private pension, health, 
welfare and supplemental unemployment plans 
be in preventing dependency? 

The role of public welfare in the years ahead will 
depend on which of these items are given priority 
and the exent to which they are made effective by 
money, personnel and emphasis, he declared. Mr. 
Cohen believed that it is likely that not all of these 
questions will be solved at once. He listed some 
probable lines of future developments as: 


(1) Public assistance will tend more and more to 
assume its true role as a supplement to basic in- 
come maintenance programs. 

(2) The service component, including but not 
limited to prevention and rehabilitation, will 
become more significant in terms of personnel, 
expenditures, and effectiveness. 

(3) Medical care will become a more important 
factor in the total program, bringing with it 
new administrative relationships. 

(4) Aid to Dependent Children will become the 


largest single category of public assistance, and . 


Old Age Assistance will take a secondary role. 

(5) A larger proportion of the total Old Age As- 
sistance caseload will be receiving Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance concurrently. The propor- 
tion may rise from the present 20 per cent to 
50 per cent by 1965 and 66 per cent by 1980. 

(6) If medical and nursing care continue to be a 
responsibility of the welfare program, average 
payments for Old Age Assistance will doubtless 
continue to rise. 

(7) The competition for trained staff will become 
increasingly severe, requiring an increase in 
salary and expenditure of additional funds for 
educational leave. 

(8) Consideration should be given to separating 
“administrative” costs from “service” costs. 

(9) Research and demonstration projects will take 
on a more important role in the financing and 
administration of public welfare. 

(10) Public interpretation will become of increasing 
importance as public assistance programs be- 
come part of a broad and diversified program 
of public social services. 


Mr. Born, in his discussion of Mr. Cohen’s paper, 


suggested that certain restrictions in the financing of 
present programs be removed. He recommended that 
federal funds be made available for foster care of 
children, and that restrictions on participation in pay- 
ment for institution care be removed. He said that 
there should be broadened federal participation in the 
cost of services since there is a definite trend toward 
providing services to persons not in need of financial 
aid. Finally, increased federal participation in train- 
ing of personnel is indicated. 

Mr. Keith wondered whether we are doing the best 
possible job of planning for integration of programs 
and services. There is great potential for development 
in the service program. But this raises, as both Mr. 
Cohen and Mr. Born also pointed out, the division 
of financial responsibility, for training qualified per- 
sonnel, between local, state, and federal programs. 


The Administration of 
Public Welfare Services 

Chairman: Murray A. Hrntz, State Director, New 
Mexico Department of Public Welfare, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 

Vice-Chairman: W. B. Van Horn, Administrative 
Assistant, State Department of Public Assistance, 
Charleston, West Viriginia. 

Secretary: KennetH C. Lampert, Administrative As- 
sistant, Department of Public Welfare, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Speaker: RayMonp W. Houston, Commissioner, De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 
Discussants: Mrs. Mitprep B. Smirn, Chief, Division 
of Program Planning, Illinois Public Aid Commis- 

sion, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Cexestina ZaLpuonpo, Director, Division of 

Public Welfare, Department of Health, San Juan, 

Puerto Rico. 

Eunice L. Minton, Chief, Welfare Service Stand- 

ards Branch, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 

Security Administration, Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Declaring that public welfare programs in the 

United States have developed way and means of meet- 
ing people’s needs in “kindly, efficient, effective, and 
professional ways,” Mr. Houston suggested that gov- 
ernment welfare agencies consider strengthening and 
extending their services in four areas of dependency- 
prevention and rehabilitation. He listed these as: 

1. Strengthen family life, with the help of spiritual, 
educational and social agencies in the commu- 
nity. “This is good medicine for the children, 
for the middle-aged, and for the aged.” 

2. Meet the needs of every child welfare recipient. 








l, 
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“To meet these needs is our most exacting re- 
sponsibility and the most potentially rewarding 
to the society which hires us.” 

3. Help the handicapped of all ages. “With us lies 
the task of knowing what is available, of helping 
to create new facilities, and above all of stimulat- 
ing those without hope to avail themselves of 
any opportunity for self-improvement which 
may be available.” 

4. Provide for those aged who require services. 
“There are those with physical conditions which 
we can help to ameliorate or at least help the 
individuals to live with. There are the lonely to 
be comforted and brought back into the social 
stream and many who can be removed from 
hopeless idleness to restored usefulness.” 

Such services are limited in various states by budg- 
etary considerations, limitations on so-called adminis- 
trative costs, availability of skilled staff, and other 
factors, Mr. Houston said, but he stressed that opera- 
tion of effective public welfare programs means less 
dependency and less expenditures. 

“In our State at the height of the depression when 
some people were saying that we were making 
paupers of many welfare recipients, and we couldn’t 
prove we weren't, we had one out of every five persons 
in the state in receipt of some form of public aid,” 
he explained. “Today we have only one out of every 
38 persons in such programs and they are largely the 
aged, the disabled, and the children.” 

Mrs. Smith described social services given to ADC 
families by the staff of the Illinois Public Aid Com- 
mission which believes that financial assistance, even 
if fairly adequate, is not enough in many cases. Most 
local staff members are not trained in social work but 
all have a good basic education and are under com- 
petent supervision. 


The state agency has regional family welfare con- 
sultants who assist the county staffs in providing social 
services to ADC families, she said. Consultants have 
no administrative or supervisory responsibilities but 
help the staff in every possible way when help is re- 
quested. The consultant reads case records, discusses 
them with the case supervisor and the worker, and 
makes recommendations. There is follow-through and 
consultation on next steps. Broad general questions 
are discussed with the full staff. About 40 per cent of 
the ADC caseloads outside of Cook County are given 


consultative services. 

Mrs. Zalduondo pointed out the great difficulty of 
providing adequate services in an agency without 
trained staff and with enormous caseloads and volume 
of applications for assistance. She cited the need for 


determining areas in which services can be given by 
an untrained staff under competent supervision. 

She asked that careful study be given to the group 
method of helping individuals to solve problems; that 
training for staff be encouraged in every possible way, 
such as scholarships, grants-in-aid, and educational 
leave, and that legislatures and the general public be 
educated toward greater knowledge and understand- 
ing of public welfare and its services. 

Miss Minton asked for administrative responsibility 
for services in public assistance as distinguished from 
the worker’s responsibility. Financial help to the 
needy is the first step and needs skilled professional 
direction; it can and should be a casework process 
of a high order, she said. 

Services need the joint efforts of administration, 
case workers, supervisors, and clients. Goals must be 
defined and are usually those of society in general. 
Problems involve marital conflict, loneliness, ill health, 
etc., and in many cases these problems are magnified 
by financial need. 

She suggested that factors that cause dependency 
be studied, together with their effect on family and 
individual life. She said it might be better to give 
fewer essential services and give them well, than to 
attempt to cover a broader base of services. The ad- 
ministration must spell out clearly what services are 
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to be given, and how, and clarify for the worker 
specifically what her job is, she stated. 

The question arose: “What is the proper limit of 
services, and may they be given to other than needy 
clients?” The reply indicated that there is no simple 
answer. The limit is what is appropriate in a particu- 
lar agency, depending upon the basic law and funds 
available. Many states can give services only to recipi- 
ents and no Federal funds are available beyond that 
point. In any case, the workers’ case loads must be 
reduced, and more training and skilled supervision 
provided. As at one time we reached a point where 
voluntary agencies could no longer give financial aid 
to needy people, so are we now approaching the point 
where voluntary agencies can no longer provide 
adequately the various services that are needed by all 
people, including also those not in financial need. 


Quality-Quantity Measurement in 
the Public Assistance Job 

Chairman: Paut V. Benner, Director of Training, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Auine A. CavanaucH, Super- 
visor of Public Assistance, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Concord, New Hampshire 

Secretary: Mrs. Eten J. Perkins, Public Welfare Re- 
search Analyst, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Introduction: Davin E. Hartman, Chief, State Admin- 
istrative Standards Branch, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 

Presentation: Joun Q. Douetass, Director, Bureau of 
Social Welfare, State Department of Health and 
Welfare, Augusta, Maine 
Pauune A. Situ, Director, Division of Public 
Assistance, Bureau of Social Welfare, State Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, Augusta, Maine 
AnceLta Miniutti, District Supervisor of Public 
Assistance, Bureau of Social Welfare, State Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, Augusta, Maine 

Discussants: THomas G. Hutton, Chief, Division of 

Program Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Dorotuy B. West, Chief, Operating Statistics 
Branch, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


The quality-quantity control method as applied to 
a study of Maine’s public welfare administration was 
described by the three speakers. Mr. Hailman referred 
to it as a method well established in many sections 
of business and industry and in a few government 
agencies. He said the staff committee defined the 
objectives of quality-quantity method in controlling 
the caseworker’s job as: 


(1) Providing a continuous, orderly, and reliable 
method for evaluating and controlling the 
achievement of program objectives at the level 
of (a) the individual worker, (b) the local 
agency, and (c) state-wide administration; and 

(2) Providing information at each of these levels 
that reliably and promptly reveals existence of 
problems and the work on cases, and that will 
serve as a basis for preventive and corrective 
action. 

The committee in charge of this project has accepted 
the basic principle that the quality-quantity control 
system represents a management tool with four es- 
sential elements: 

(1) Definition of what is to be controlled and the 

standards of acceptable performance 

(2) Testing performance against standards 

(3) Taking action when standards are not met 

(4) Re-evaluation of the control system periodically 

The committee has defined the steps to be taken in 
developing a quality-quantity control system for the 
caseworker’s job, which may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Define the job of caseworker 

(2) Develop measurements of quality of caseworker 
performance 

(3) Develop measurements of job quantity 

(4) Develop a systematic local review of the quality 
of caseworker performance 

(5) Provide for a state agency review of local super- 
visory review 

(6) Develop criteria and a plan for corrective action 

(7) Plan for a systematic re-evaluation of control 
system in operation 


Miss Smith reported on the experience of two years 
during which the project has been under way in 
Maine. She said that the staff committee had worked 
out a classification of the caseworker function con- 
sisting of three job units. The first, consisting of the 
completed application, has been the subject of most 
of the attention so far. On the basis of a careful 


analytical study of the components of this job unit 
the following statement of the objectives of the case- 
worker’s activities in the application process was pre- 
pared: 
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(1) To establish eligibility or ineligibility, including 
making the assistance plan and determining the 
amount of payment 

(2) To foster self-respect and where appropriate 
personal growth and change 

(3) To plan future case action 

(4) To report, including statistical reporting and 
sending informational data to proper authorities 

(5) To dispose of the application by denial or 
authorization 


Extensive staff and committee work have been in- 
volved in planning, evaluating and testing the new 
methods as they have been developed. Among the 
results so far have been refinements in the case review 
process; a better understanding of the meaning of the 
eligibility process; more clearly defined objectives of 
supervision and in-service training, and the enlarge- 
ment of these functions; and the elimination from the 
caseworker job of non-essential activities which have 
been reassigned to clerical and other staff. 

One result of these efforts has been the realization 
that quality and quantity cannot be defined as separate 
entities in the application process. A new sensitivity 
to the subtleties of case recording has been another 
by-product. And, finally, there is an obvious conclu- 
sion that the evaluation of method must be a con- 
tinuing process, with the system never becoming 
outdated. 

Mr. Douglass emphasized that the quantity-quality 
approach requires not only the support but the in- 
volvement of top level administration to a much 
greater degree than in other kinds of projects. The 
reason for this, he said, is that “all phases of agency 
operations come under review and some rather sacred, 
traditional procedures do not stand well the searching 
glare of the quality control spotlight.” Mr. Douglass 
further warned that “the first consideration of an 
administrator in his decision about embarking on such 
a project should be on whether or not the operating 
staff, from its director to its caseworkers, has an 
extremely high capacity for critical self-evaluation 
coupled with a large amount of creative vision.” 

This process is costly and time-consuming, and it 
brings about the general disruption which always ac- 
companies change, Mr. Douglass said. But the result 
is improved effectiveness and efficiency of an agency, 
and information concerning the agency’s operations 
becomes available in terms that are more meaningful 
and helpful in accounting to legislatures, to boards, to 
citizen groups and to the general public. Quality and 
quantity controls are widely used in business and 
industry, and they are more readily understandable 
to the public than many of the concepts which are 


ordinarily used to explain the activities and services 
of public welfare agencies. 

Mr. Douglass gave full credit to the Bureau of 
Public Assistance for the original thinking and im- 
petus in developing the quality-quantity approach. He 
said, “I have wanted to mention this because I believe 
our experience demonstrates the kind of federal-state 
partnership which results in a better method of meeting 
our dual responsibility—to clients and community.” 

Mr. Hutton pointed out that Maine’s emphasis on 
process is not germane to the method of quality con- 
trol but a specific application of it. Each state may 
choose its own emphasis, however, and he remarked 
that while Maine emphasizes process it also measures 
quality and result. 


Presentation of Facts to Legislative and 
Appropriating Bodies 

Chairman: J. A. Tuicpen, Commissioner, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Vice-Chairman: GLENN C. James, Director, Shawnee 
County Department of Social Welfare, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Secretary: Leonarp H. Gorpon, Principle Welfare 
Methods Specialist, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Participants: Mrs. RutH Grice Hortine, Secretary, 
State Department of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Raymonp M. Hixuiarp, Director, Cook County De- 

partment of Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. 

Sam S. Grais, Member, Ramsey County Welfare 

Board, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Mrs. Horting said she had great respect for mem- 
bers of the Legislature but that she could not empha- 
size too strongly “that they are people just as you 
and I.” 

“They want to do the best thing for their particular 
constituents and for the level of government that they 
represent, but in doing this they cannot be wide-eyed 
idealists,” she said. “They want the facts and they 
want help in understanding how these various pro- 
posals that come to them will actually work out in 
practice. At the same time under our two-party system 
of government they must necessarily have party 
loyalty and hence they must be mindful of the impli- 
cations of their attitude toward a particular proposal.” 

She advised welfare leaders to point out to legis- 
lators that the desired legislation is in keeping with 
the philosophy and commitments of the political 
party; point out that the proposal has public ac- 
ceptance, and will benefit a group of persons such 
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as those who are unemployed, aged, or otherwise 
handicapped, “and, finally, show, if possible, that this 
is the time for the party to take positive action and 
that this can be done without incurring disfavor 
among the party members, or on the part of other 
persons whose support the party would like to secure.” 

Mr. Hilliard declared that in working with legis- 
lative groups “continuity is the key.” He said he did 
not believe “in the one-shot method,” that members 
of the legislature or appropriating body had to be 
kept informed on a year-round basis. 

He suggested there be one person who was a mem- 
ber of the legislature who not only introduced legis- 
lation appropriate to welfare but who felt as strongly 
about the proposals as the agencies in favor of the 
legislation. 

He also called it “a God-given opportunity” when a 
member of the legislature came to an agency with a 
complaint. He said this offered the agency a real 
opportunity to explain the purpose and scope of the 
program and the problems presented in its administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Grais recalled his first reactions, when he be- 
came a local board member, to the presentation of 
facts about an exceedingly complicated program. 
“Neither columns of figures, nor graphs, nor charts,” 
he said, “seemed to portray the human need, the 
distress, the heartache, and the physical suffering of 


the recipients and patients who were behind the 
figures.” 


Despite the inadequacies of charts and figures, he 
pointed out, we must remember that any legislative 
member or county commissioner is “already loaded 
down with facts and figures pertaining to the needs 
of many other agencies of government.” This, he said, 
“clearly points out for us the need to be as brief and 
concise as possible and yet supply the needed infor- 
mation,” yet to have available the basic information 
if it is requested. 

He referred to the old saying, “a picture is worth 
10,000 words,” and urged the use of reports well illus- 
trated with pictures, graphs, cartoons, and other pic- 
torial devices “to give a quick grasp of the situation.” 
He also urged concentration on a few essential facts, 
with emphasis of only two or three main points, since 
presentation to legislative bodies usually must be made 
in a very limited time. 


Discussion from the group brought out several 
effective ways to tell the public welfare story to legis- 
lative bodies. One state agency has been successful 
in developing a sustained interest in public welfare 
by bringing members of the legislature to a county 
office for discussion of actual case situations. Another 


state agency has obtained a favorabie response from 
members of the legislature by holding open house in 
the county offices for newly elected members of the 
legislature. This agency has found that the casework 
staff has been extremely effective in presenting in- 
formation about the program and its operation. Atten- 
tion was also called to the importance of having a 
member of the legislature sufficiently interested in the 
program to steer legislative proposals through the 


intricacies of legislative organization and administra- 
tion. 


What About General Assistance? 
Chairman: Daniet I. Cronin, Deputy Welfare Agent, 


Overseers of the Public Welfare, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 


Secretary: Mrs. Ferese S. Cone, Field Supervisor, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Walterboro, 
South Carolina 


Speakers: ArtHur B. Rivers, Director, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Columbia, South Carolina 
Epwarp P. Dameron, Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


CuaruinE J. Birxins, Director, Denver Department 
of Welfare, Denver, Colorado 


If any one thing is clear, it is that this country 
needs a uniform pattern of responsibility and organ- 
ization to cover all persons whose needs are not met 
by the social insurances or by one of the special public 
assistance programs, stated Mr. Rivers. The public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security Act should 
be extended to include federal participation in assist- 
ance to all needy persons, he urged. 


He pointed out that under the present program 
where states take care of general assistance of the 
319,000 cases receiving general assistance in June, 1955, 
the average payment per case was $53.78 per month. It 
ranged from one state’s low of $12.69 to another 
state’s high of $78.06. 

The lack of federal participation is responsible to 
a large extent, he said, for the extreme variations 
which exist in the availability of general assistance and 
of the standards under which general assistance is or 
is not provided. 

Mr. Dameron reviewed the scope and content of 
Louisiana’s general assistance program, which pro- 
vides assistance for those needy persons who are 
temporarily unemployed, or partially and permanently 
disabled. In addition, aid has been extended to special 
children, such as the 18 year old child who continues 


in high school, and children living with distant rela- 
tives. 
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“It is good business,” said Mr. Dameron, “to aid the 
temporarily disabled to return to work. This is cheap 
rehabilitation from the standpoint of money and 
time.” He advocated federal aid in general assistance. 

Miss Birkins stated that foster care should remain 
a part of the child welfare program. It should not be 
in a special category of its own, or become a part of 
a general assistance category or of the Aid to De- 
pendent Children category, she said. To do this would 
imply emphasis only on meeting maintenance needs, 
she pointed out, whereas children in, or needing, 
foster care have serious needs that require the services 
of trained child welfare staff. 

Audience reactions were equally strong toward the 
restrictive practices in some states in administering 
general assistance for disabled persons who do not 
qualify for APTD, as well as to the opposite extreme 
of unrestricted general assistance now in effect or 
proposed in other states. The restrictive federal in- 
terpretation of eligibility in the APTD category was 
deplored. The consensus was that in the event of 
federal participation in general assistance, such restric- 
tive interpretations would be unacceptable. 


The Impact of the Social Insurances 
on Public Welfare 

Chairman: Jane M. Hoey, Director of Social Research, 
National Tuberculosis Association, Inc., New York, 
New York 

Vice-Chairman: Perer Kasius, Deputy Commissioner, 
New York City Office, State Department of Social 
Welfare, New York, New York 

Secretary: Upewt La Vicrorrg, Chief, Bureau of Social 
Services, State Welfare Department, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

Speakers: Rosert M. Batt, Deputy Director, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland 
James Brinoe, Director, Social Security Depart- 
ment, UAW-CIO, Detroit, Michigan 
Gerorce K. Wyman, Director, State Department of 
Social Welfare, Sacramento, California 
The Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program has 

become a really significant factor in the welfare field 

in only the last few years, declared Mr. Ball. During 
the first ten or twelve years of the program’s existence 
the number of beneficiaries and the amount of benefit 
paid were both so low that the contribution of Old- 

Age and Survivors Insurance to the prevention of 

need was relatively unimportant, he said. For ex- 

ample, when the Advisory Council to the Senate 

Finance Committee was conducting the studies that 


led up to the amendments of 1950, only about 2 million 
people were receiving Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance benefits. Today there are nearly 8 million bene- 
ficiaries—an increase of 300 per cent. In five years, 
11 million persons instead of 8 million will get checks 
every month. The amounts people get are now sub- 
stantial, he pointed out. In 1948, at the time of the 
Advisory Council study, the average benefit for a 
retired worker was $24.20 a month, for an aged 
couple $39.60 and for a widow and two children, 
$48.80. Actually these benefits were worth less than 
in 1940, the first year of monthly payments, since they 
were only ten per cent higher and prices had risen 
60 per cent. Today, those on the rolls whose benefits 
are based on earnings after 1950—the great majority 
of present beneficiaries and the group most typical of 
the future—average $78 a month for the retired worker 
alone, $130 a month for a couple and $182 a month 
for a mother and two children—and these averages 
do not yet reflect the increase in the wage base to 
$4,200, which went into effect the beginning of this 
year, he added. 


Mr. Ball predicted that the impact of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance on public welfare programs will 
be much greater in the future than it is today. When 
the Advisory Council looked at the relationship be- 
tween assistance and insurance they found that about 
75 per cent more aged persons were receiving old age 
assistance than were receiving OASI, he said, while 
today the situation is reversed. There are about two 
and one-half times as many aged OASI beneficiaries 
as old age assistance recipients—6.5 million as com- 
pared with 2.5 million. 

On the survivorship side of the program, OASI 
took hold much more rapidly. By 1948 OASI already 
was paying about twice as many orphaned children 
as was ADC, but this ratio has now been doubled. 
Today OASI is paying 4 times as many orphaned 
children as ADC is paying—1.1 million as compared 
with 283,000. In fact, as a result of the growth of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and because of a 
sharp decline in the total number of orphans, only a 
small part (about 17 per cent) of the ADC program 
today is concerned with meeting need because of the 
death of a parent, the only risk for which Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance has responsibility in relation 
to children. This is a decline from 42 per cent in 
1942 when OASI was just getting started. 

The number of orphans needing public assistance 
will continue to decline, Mr. Ball said. With 90 per 
cent of the mothers and children in the country pro- 
tected under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, very 
few of the children who become orphaned in the 
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future will be without an insurance benefit. Moreover, — 


many of those in the ten per cent unprotected by 
OASI do have protection under other government 
programs—such as those for government employees, 
the Armed Forces, and veterans programs. Equally 
important, assuming the continuance of present assist- 
ance standards, the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
benefit will generally be large enough so that child 
beneficiaries will not be eligible for Aid to Dependent 
Children. 


Mr. Brindle pointed out that from their inception, 
American trade unions sought protection for their 
members against the hazards of ill health and pre- 
mature death, as he spoke on the impact on public 
welfare of collectively-bargained social insurance. The 
earliest programs were worker-financed life insurance 
and sickness benefits, and, as early as 1913, unions 
began to operate health centers, he said. 


“There are certain obvious effects on public welfare 
of the wide development of industrial pension plans 
under collective bargaining like that of the UAW- 
CIO,” Mr. Brindle said. “Most striking is the fact that 
in the future an auto worker, a steel worker, a miner, 
or a worker in most other major industries, will not 
be applying for public assistance. He will, instead, 
have provided for his own old age through federal 
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old age benefits and through the bargaining power of 
his union. He will have reasonably adequate age re- 
tirement income.” 


Intergovernmental Relations in 
Welfare Programs 


Chairman: Joun H. Winters, Executive Director, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Austin, Texas. 
Vice-Chairman: Cart K. ScHmupr, Jr., Superintend- 
ent, Oak Forest Institutions of Cook County, Oak 

Forest, Illinois. 

Secretary: Fern L. Cuampertain, Chief, Research 
and Statistics, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 

Speaker: Dr. EtteN Winston, Commissioner, State 
Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Discussants: H. C. SHormaxker, Chairman, State 
Public Welfare Commission, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Georce E. Bicce, Special Assistant on Federal-State 
Relations, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Winston reviewed the report of the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, otherwise 
known as the “Kestnbaum Commission” and the 
report of the Commission’s Study Committee Report 
on Federal Aid to Welfare. These reports have been 
published and are available through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, she said. She also called at- 
tention to the article in the October issue of Pustic 


.WexrFarE which summarizes findings of this Com- 


mission. She spoke of the varied membership of the 
Committee which brought different viewpoints to- 
gether, and of the remarkable way in which general 
agreement was reached in the final report. The 
Commission made its own study as well as receiving 
reports from the Study Committee and its recom- 
mendations are based on both. Public welfare repre- 
sentatives on the Study Committee used extensively 
policy statements of the APWA, and found it helpful 
to have such statements in speaking for the field, she 
said. 

Mr. Shoemaker spoke on what he saw as the effect 
of the Commission recommendations on public wel- 
fare in operation. Public welfare departments regret 
that the Commission did not recommend inclusion 
of general assistance in the programs for which fed- 
eral funds are available, he said, declaring, “It is felt 
that federal funds should be granted the states to 
help them meet unmet need not on the basis of 
the group to which persons belong. Such a compre- 
hensive welfare grant would mean equal treatment 
of all people.” The total burden of need, including 
medical care, which a state faces, should have been 
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considered, he said, and grants related to a state’s 
resources and needs. State welfare departments will 
welcome use of the average payment for matching 
purposes rather than the individual payment, and 
will also welcome the extension of federal participa- 
tion in providing foster care for children, he added. 


Mr. Bigge, who worked with the Commission 
during its thirteen months of activity, spoke on the 
broader considerations of the Commission. The 
membership of the Commission was very repre- 
sentative, he said. The Commission had its own 
research staff, eight study groups, and hired man- 
agement firms to make special studies. It came out 
with the first comprehensive survey of practical and 
philosophical aspects of federal relations to the states. 
It saw federal and state governments not as competi- 
tors for authority but as partners in meeting increas- 
ing demands on both. 


AGING 

Four round tables dealt with the problems of our 
increasing aged population. The subjects were: Care 
of the Aged—Home or Institution, Public Welfare 
Services for Older People, A Coordinated Community 
Program for Older People (in two sections), and The 
Challenge of Aging to the Economy—And Some Im- 
plications for Public Welfare. 


Care of the Aged—Home or Institution? 


Chairman: C1iark Tissitts, Chairman, Committee 
on Aging, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman: C. A. Parricx, Secretary, Public 
Welfare Division, Canadian Welfare Council, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Secretary: Mrs. Marcaret Jacks, Supervisor, Old 
Age Assistance and Aid to the Blind, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Speakers: Mrs. Heten C. Younc, Director, Depart- 
ment of Family and Child Welfare, Westchester 
County Department of Public Welfare, White 
Plains, New York. 

Dr. Wirtt1am Hammonp, Medical Consultant, De- 

partment of Family and Child Welfare, Westchester 

County Department of Public Welfare, White 

Plains, New York. 

Mrs. Vircinta A. Mecowen, Medical Social Con- 

sultant, Department of Family and Child Welfare, 

Westchester County Department of Public Welfare, 

White Plains, New York. 

In opening the session Mr. Tibbitts emphasized that 
the problem of providing care for the increasing num- 

ber of people who, because of advanced age and ill- 


ness, are no longer able to fend for themselves has 
become a critical one. There is an increased need for 
social services to help in plans for the care of the 
frail, ill, and frequently socially isolated individuals. 
What should be our philosophy about care for the 
aged? Should children be forced to care for their 
parents? If services are needed, what should these 
services be, and how can they be correlated? Mr. Tib- 
bitts then introduced three representatives of the 
Westchester County Department of Public Welfare, 
explaining that in Westchester this problem had been 
faced and certain solutions worked out which would 
be stimulating and of interest to the group. 


Mrs. Young declared that prior to the acceptance of 
responsibility for presenting material at the Round 
Table, she and her colleagues had evaluated whether 
they had any experience worth offering by reviewing 
what they had done and were currently doing. She 
recalled their experiences early in the 1930’s when the 
placing of feeble old people in nursing homes was 
done in a more or less “hit or miss fashion.” She 
recalled the steady increase in patients finally out- 
stripping the supply of homes, and the agency’s rec- 
ognition at that time of the need for medical and 
medical social consultation in evaluating the quality 
of operation of the homes. 


Mrs. Young emphasized that currently the approach 
of her agency to the problem of need for nursing 
home care has helped them to safer, better care of 
older people and a more selective form of service. 
They have also incorporated in their philosophy that 
once in a nursing home does not mean always in a 
nursing home, that there must be recognition of the 
possibility and hope of improvement in the patient 
and the transfer to a boarding home, or, when pos- 
sible, a return to his own home. As one of the im- 
portant points in planning for the older person, Mrs. 
Young emphasized the right of the older person to 
share in the plans that are being made for him, 
that there must be time for the person to understand 
and to appreciate his need for care so that he can 
learn to accept a change. 

In geriatrics, as in child welfare, plans for the re- 
moval of a person from a home situation must not 
be done in a “willy nilly fashion.” There should be 
a careful assessment of the physical and social needs 
of the individual and the resources available with 
which to meet these needs. Mrs. Young went on to 
say that in order to help the worker in planning with 
the aged person the Department had compiled and 
kept up to date a file on available nursing homes with 
detailed information about the facilities so that they 
could be given consideration as to whether a particular 
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home would meet the needs of a particular person. © 

Dr. Hammond stressed the fact that the medical 
condition of the patient will often be the deciding 
consideration in the decision as to whether the old 
person will be cared for at home or in an institution. 
He said the physician is a conservator of health re- 
gardless of any other consideration. He pointed out 
that death itself is not so fearsome. It is the march 
towards it which is painful and dreaded, when it is 
known that the journey is short. The physician has 
the responsibility for reducing suffering and for pro- 
moting a hopeful attitude, since admission of defeat 
is a discouragement to the patient who might other- 
wise finish out his life in comparative cheerfulness, 
pleasure, and sometimes usefulness. 

The choice of the environment for the care for the 
elderly person who is ill or disabled depends to a 
large extent on the seriousness of the condition, he 
said. There must be a comprehensive plan of medical 
care so that such care can be tailored to suit the in- 
dividual and meet all of his health needs. 

Dr. Hammond reminded the audience that reduced 
activity frequently hastens deterioration and the proc- 
ess of aging. There is need for social workers, doctors, 
and nursing home proprietors to be “rehabilitation- 
minded.” He suggested that nursing homes be rated 
by the number of people who are out of bed and 
moving around. 


Mrs. Megowen described her responsibilities and 


those of the medical consultant as moving up and. 


down the administrative line and helping the super- 
visor and caseworker to assist the client in making 
the most reasonable medical social plan for the pa- 
tient’s welfare. It is the agency’s responsibility to help 
the worker to learn how to observe and how to use 
observations in evaluating situations in light of all 
the factors involved. The agency had tried to make 
the staff aware of new medical developments and 
attitudes regarding the aged, the need for more 
imagination in planning for the care of ill older 
people, and the dangers of stereotyping the individual 
under consideration. She stated that in their experi- 
ence they are learning that the most humane resolu- 
tion within reason is frequently the most economical 
in planning for the older person who needs financial 
assistance and services as well. Mrs. Megowen gave 
as their basic philosophy, “there is no place like 
home.” Starting with that concept, the worker learns 
first what services are needed by the client, whether 
these services can and should be brought into the 
home, and, if not, whether the patient can be brought 
to the services under some other roof. 


Discussion which followed brought out that while 


many communities cannot provide the same financial 
standards provided by the Westchester County agency, 
there can be an improvement in the services which 
are of paramount importance in working with the 
aged. In touching on services for the “disoriented” 
aged individual it was emphasized that persons ex- 
hibiting evidences of senility should not be hurried 
into a state hospital but that there should be a period 
of study to determine whether the person is in need 
of institutional care. A study of such a person’s needs 
usually can be better handled in a homelike atmos- 
phere since the structure of some institutions does 
not permit freedom in planning for the disturbed 
individual. 


Public Welfare Services for Older People 


Chairman: James J. Barry, Commissioner, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Vice-Chairman: Ouur A. Ranpati, Chief Consultant, 
Study Project in Services for the Aging, Commu- 
nity Services Society, New York, New York. 

Secretary: Roserr P. Stirn, Director, Franklin Coun- 
ty Department of Welfare, Columbus, Ohio. 

Speakers: ExizasetH WicKENDEN, New York, New 
York. 

Neora Larson, Chief, Program Planning Branch, 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social 

Security Administration, Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland. 

We tueorn R. Extis, Administrator, Fulton County 

Department of Public Welfare, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Miss Wickenden mentioned a number of the factors 
responsible for changes in the needs of older people. 
The increased national productivity of our country 
and the increased incomes which have resulted have 
alleviated the economic needs of many older people 
but, at the same time, created a situation in which 
older people have had more time on their hands. 
Industrialization and urbanization experienced in the 
past decade have resulted in increasing problems for 
older people. More people have moved from place 
to place and moved from the rural and farming areas 
to the industrial centers, which has made it difficult 
for the older person to find his place in life. 

The changing pattern in family life has also created 
additional problems for the older person. The family 
situations that were experienced in the rural and non- 
industrialized centers are no longer apparent, and 
the trend is for the family to shrink in size. Therefore, 
the needs of older people are less likely to be met by 
the family. As the family fails to help, society has to 
take over the problem. Recognition of the services 
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that could be rendered by public welfare agencies was 
a logical sequence to these factors. The public welfare 
agencies of a community are the conscience of the 
community. If no other group meets needs for service, 
then it is public welfare’s responsibility. 

Miss Larson reported on the study, conducted by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of 
the relationships between the social insurance program 
and the social services needed by beneficiaries. This 
study, made on the west coast and on the east coast, 
has pointed up that there are tremendous numbers 
of older people bringing their problems to the OASI 
offices, which are unable to help except by a referral 
to other agencies. This study has shown that there 
is a greater need for people to understand the func- 
tions of the various departments that deal with income 
maintenance for older persons. 

Mr. Ellis discussed the reasons for the development 
of the American Public Welfare Association’s new 
policy statement on public welfare’s responsibility for 
services to older people and reviewed the content of 
the statement. He commented that each community 
has a responsibility for fostering programs that will 
meet the needs of older people, and this is not only 
the responsibility of the public welfare agencies but 
a joint responsibility of private and public agencies. 
Welfare agencies should be the leading agency in the 
community to point out the need and set the pace 
for services to be provided to the older people. The 
public welfare agency should provide the quality of 
service necessary to have the program accepted. 


A Coordinated Community Program for 
Older People 

Chairman: Jay L. Roney, Director, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman: THomas D. Wetter, Chief, Division 
of Aid for the Aged, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary: Geneva Maruiasen, Secretary, National 
Committee on the Aging, National Social Welfare 
Assembly, Inc., New York, New York. 

Speakers at the First Session: Senator Car.eron S. 
Futter, Chairman, Maine Committee on Aging, 
Buckfield, Maine. 

Leonarp Z. Breen, Assistant Professor of Social 
Science, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Speakers at the Second Session: Arnotp E. Gruser, 
Director of Casework Services, Hennepin County 

Welfare Board, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Ciement Doytze, Assistant Director, Rhode Island 


Department of Social Welfare, Providence, Rhode 

Island. 

The first session reviewed ways of determining the 
need for coordinated community programs for older 
people, through surveys and studies. 


Senator Fuller reported on the steps taken in Maine 
to study the need for and to organize services for 
older people. He identified the functions of the new 
State Commission on Aging as follows: 


(1) To stimulate and motivate action on the part 
of local groups 

(2) To assist local communities on organization 

(3) To collect and pool information 

(4) To offer consultant services to local communi- 

ties and groups within a state 

The original motivation for a State Commission 
on Aging grew out of the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of a small committee to attend the National 
Conference on Aging held in Washington in 1950. 
On their return, members of this committee recom- 
mended that the Governor appoint a Commission on 
Aging to study the needs of older people in the State 
of Maine and the resources available to meet them. 
The Commission was composed of seven members, 
three representing the legislature and public welfare 
department and four, the general public. Subcom- 
mittees for fact-finding were appointed to deal with 
employment, health, education, housing, and spiritual 
needs. The technique employed by these subcom- 
mittees for fact-finding was a series of regional hear- 
ings. As a result of these hearings a series of 
recommendations was made to the legislature includ- 
ing the recommendation to continue the State 
Commission. All recommendations were voted on 
favorably except one which would remove the citizen- 
ship requirement for recipients of old age assistance. 
While the regional hearings were helpful in getting 
material for recommendations to the legislature, 
Senator Fuller felt they were not so successful in 
stimulating local action as the Commission had hoped 
they might be. 


Senator Fuller expressed his opinion that employ- 
ment or other means of maintaining income was a 
chief factor in helping to solve the needs of older 
people. He felt that if a satisfactory level of income 
could be maintained, most other problems would be- 
come minimal. While he expressed enthusiasm over 
the development of industrial benefits and the con- 
cern of industry in its older workers, he pointed out 
that in Maine only 30 per cent of the people over 65 
were, or had been, connected with industry. 


Mr. Breen reported on the study of a county home 
in Indiana undertaken between January and June, 
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1954. This institution had been established in 1882 
as a county poor house. Although it was called a 
home for the aged, by 1952 les than 50 per cent 
of its residents were over 65 and it had become a home 
for the indigent and chronically ill. By 1952 the place 
was in such a state of deterioration it was condemned 
by the fire inspector’s office in Indianapolis. Subse- 
quently a six-months’ study was undertaken. The 
study committee enlisted the support of community 
organizations and secured a substantial amount of 
volunteer assistance. A survey was undertaken to 
predict the logical needs of the community during the 
next twenty years in relation to the aged and chron- 
ically ill. Among the important recommendations 
were: 


(1) That the existing facilities be entirely aban- 
doned, that the farm be sold and the buildings 
destroyed; 

(2) That in its place a county adult health and 
welfare center be established, with a descrip- 
tion of both the physical plant and the program; 

(3) An important feature of the program was to 
be a screening process to determine need. 

Further recommendations were that the new facility 

be located within the community, that advantage be 
taken of the Hill-Burton Act, and that the program 
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of the center be supplemented by home care, foster 
home placement, the extension of the public housing 
program, and initiation of a preventive health pro- 
gram. The study made clear that the responsibility 
for action rested with the community. 


The second session was devoted to a review of 
ways in which recommendations of surveys and 
studies can be implemented. Mr. Gruber described 
developments in Minneapolis which came about 
through the stimulus of a staff member of Hennepin 
County Welfare Board. He read from newspaper 
clippings which reported the setting up of a center 
for older people under the observation of the Council 
of Jewish Women. One feature of the center was a 
sales outline for craft work of its members. He cited 
this as a demonstration of how a program can develop 
through the interest of one specialized agency to serve 
the entire community. 

Another program he mentioned was the establish- 
ment of Golden-Age groups, which includes camps 
for older people and friendly visiting programs. In 
developing these services the Church Federation, Fam- 
ily Service Society, and many other community or- 
ganizations have been involved, he said, and a 
Committee of Aging was finally established as a part 
of the Community Welfare Council. In discussion 
which followed Mr. Gruber’s presentation, Mr. Kap- 
lan, Group Worker for the Hennepin County Welfare 
Board, pointed out that their program had not been 
established as a result of a preliminary study. They 
started with an activity program and called upon com- 
munity agencies such as the State Employment Office 
and the University for studies as they were needed. 
In this way he felt the community had avoided some 
of the frustrations which are often felt when there 
is difficulty in implementing the recommendations of 
the survey. 

Mr. Doyle spoke about methods used in Rhode 
Island to carry out some of the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Rhode Island Commis- 
sion on Aging. These included: 

(1) A committee is now working to secure a Fed- 
eral grant for the establishment of a rehabilita- 
tion program in a Providence hospital. 

(2) The Public Housing Authority of Providence 

has been encouraged to admit foreign entry 
people as tenants. 

(3) The Rhode Island School of Design has estab- 
lished special art classes free for persons over 60; 
the demand for training has far exceeded ex- 
pectations. 

(4) The State Employment Service has established 
a selective placement section for older people 
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and a training center has been established for 
older women. 
(5) Requirement and activity centers have been 
established by the Providence Recreation De- 
partment; a Neighborhood Center and Golden 
Age groups have been established by other 
agencies in Providence and other parts of the 
State. 
A nursing home study has been carried on with 
the cooperation of the American Association 
of Nursing Home Operators. 
(7) Hobby exhibits are held throughout the state. 
(8) It is hoped that counterparts of the State Com- 
mission will be established in many local com- 
munities and the executive of the Commission 
is helping in their organization. 
The discussion centered around practical techniques 
through which programs are established. The most 
important factor, it was agreed, was the availability 


of staff. 


(6 
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The Challenge of Aging to the Economy 
— And Some Implications for 
Public Welfare 


Chairman: Patrick A. Tompkins, Commissioner, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Vice-Chairman: Frank Lone, Director, State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas. 

Secretary: Jerome Kaptan, Group Work Consultant, 
Hennepin County Welfare Board, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Speakers: Rosert D. Riprero, Director, St. Louis City 
Welfare Office, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Jess S. Ocp—en, Community Services, Extension Divi- 

sion, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 

ginia. 

James Stern, Staff Consultant, UAW-CIO Automa- 

tion Committee, Detroit, Michigan. 

Cuarves E. Opi, Special Assistant to the Under 

Secretary on Older Worker Programs, United States 

Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Public welfare will inevitably receive more applica- 
tions for assistance from older people when employ- 
ment possibilities decrease, said Mr. Rippeto. He 
defined the older worker as past age 45 for men and 
35 for women. These groups remained out of work 
the longest of any special age category, he said. Al- 
though Canadian experience in the older adult em- 
ployment field has shown the need for special 
counseling to assist the older unemployed worker to 
continue to seek employment, the employment service 


in this country has not been equipped to handle the 
problems of older persons in seeking employment, he 
said. These problems are as follows: 

(1) The psychological discouragement of being 
“turned down” 

(2) The loss of skills through inactivity 

(3) Psychological and physical ills as a result of no 
job 

(4) Crimes against society which develop in an 
effort to obtain financial status 

Mr. Ogden declared that employment of the older 
worker is tied in with the rapidity of social change: 
“slower moving” cultures lack the “problem” of 
aging. It is imperative that we preserve our values 
and constantly scrutinize our patterns of behavior, he 
said. 

He pointed out that it is necessary to distinguish 
between the imperative and the important in the 
needs of the aging person. Employment of the aged 
supplies the transition point from one period to 
another. Quite often, then, employment opportuni- 
ties open up areas of being needed for the aged. 

According to Mr. Stern, it has been estimated that 
automation will provide a 2'4 to over 5 per cent 
increase in our national productivity. He warned we 
must be aware of the following aspects of automation 
as they especially affect old people: 

(1) The risk of unemployment for a longer period 

of time is present for the older worker. 

(2) It will be the smaller firm that is hardest hit 
in terms of employment; these smaller firms 
in turn offer less opportunity for individualized 
counseling. 

(3) Although the physical needs on the job may 
decrease, prejudices against older workers are 
beginning to increase. 

(4) The workers that will be most affected are 
those with minimal education, skill, flexibility, 
imagination, and creativity. 

Experience to date in automation shows that pen- 
sion credits can be lost, jobs never regained, and sen- 
iority completely overlooked, he said, adding that 
automation does provide us with increased wealth 
but it also means a squeeze on laborers with potential 
less than the average. Several possible solutions have 
already been demonstrated. Among them are the 
inclusion of seniority from one job to another within 
the same industry and the re-training of older work- 
ers, with the costs passed on to the manufacturer. 

Mr. Odeli said it is not necessarily true that older 
workers are the first to be released in any one plant. 
However, where seniority and union contracts do not 
cover the older worker, they usually are the first to 
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lose their jobs. This nation has learned that it can 
have depressed work areas in a period of high pros- 
perity, he pointed out. 

Because of the demand for more precise informa- 
tion on unemployment for older people, the U. S. 
Department of Labor now has studies under way 
in the following areas, he noted: 

(1) Performance on jobs 

(2) Collective bargaining provisions as they affect 

old people 

(3) Pension costs as they are related to hiring old 

workers 

(4) Inter-relationships of both the old and young 

unemployed 

(5) Specific counseling services for old people. 

The problem of the aged in employment is often 
linked to inadequate personnel staff which results in 
the ineffective use of workers, he said. 


CHILDREN 

There were seven round tables and one special 
group meeting devoted to services to children. Their 
titles were: The Past and Future of Public Child Wel- 
fare Services; The Administration and Financing of 
Services in Unwed Parenthood and Adoption; Inter- 
country Adoptions; Public Welfare Responsibility in 
Juvenile Delinquency Control; The Interstate Com- 
pact on Juveniles; The Role of the Public Assistance 
and Child Welfare Worker in Providing Services to 
Children in Their Own Homes (two meetings); and 
Current Program Activities of National Child Welfare 
Organizations. 


The Past and Future of Public Child 
Welfare Services 


Chairman: Ciara Mae Lioyp, Child Welfare Worker, 
Dallas County Department of Pensions and Secur- 
ity, Selma, Alabama. 

Vice-Chairman: Myrtte P. Wo rr, Director, Division 
of Child Welfare, State Board of Public Welfare, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Secretary: Frances Davis, Director, Division of Child 
Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

Speakers: THe Honorasie Frances Perkins, Former 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Emma C. Puscuner, Former Director, National 
Child Welfare Division, The American Legion, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Lucite Kennepy, Chief, Division of Child Welfare, 
State Department of Social Welfare, Sacramento, 
California. 


As far as the child welfare field is concerned, the 
Silver Anniversary theme of the Conference was 
observed by Miss Perkins and Miss Puschner who 
reviewed the history of public child welfare services, 
and by Miss Kennedy who pointed to the future. 


Out of her rich experience of many more than 
twenty-five years of significant national leadership 
in the betterment of the welfare of children, Miss 
Perkins drew in broad perspective some of the lines 
in the long-range developments which have taken 
place. She paid special tribute to Julia Lathrop, Grace 
Abbott and Katharine Lenroot, who, through their 
dedication, drive and personal force, built the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and planned wisely toward improving 
the conditions under which children live. 

Miss Perkins illustrated in a number of ways the 
changes in emphasis and content which have taken 
place in work for improving the lot of children. She 
told of a friend who has been interested in the welfare 
of children for many years. Twenty-five years ago this 
friend was serving on committees to obtain free milk 
for poor children. Today she is on committees con- 
cerned with juvenile delinquency. 


Another example which Miss Perkins recalled from 
her early experiences was a group which contributed 
money toward the education of Italian immigrant 
mothers on the bad effects of feeding bananas to their 
children. In that movement, however, the Italian 
mothers won out, and today mothers feed bananas 
and many other things to their children earlier than 
ever before. 


Miss Perkins reminded the audience of some of 
the ways, taken for granted today, in which the lives 
of children have been made easier. Some of these 
with far-reaching effects have taken place in scarcely 
more than a single generation. The reduction of 
maternal mortality has had a tremendous impact on 
our total way of living. The advances in child labor 
legislation have been so extensive that we easily forget 
that many people now alive have seen children of 
tender years working in mines, mills and factories 
from twelve to fifteen hours a day—or that when 
these children were injured in industrial accidents 
they had little or no recourse for help or compensation. 
Even such a common thing as the widespread use of 
school buses has had a great effect on the lives of 
many children. 

Miss Perkins described the progress which has been 
made as having come about through an aroused 
public opinion which has been educated by someone. 
Money has been raised, committees have been estab- 
lished. Such things have started in little ways, but 
have grown into public awareness and education, and 
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eventually into legislation and money for services. 
She thought that we had “made progress because 
people have cared about children.” 

Despite the current emphasis on social casework, 
Miss Perkins felt that the greatest advances have 
resulted from those measures which have benefited 
the general population by modifying the environment 
in which children live and grow. Of primary im- 
portance have been the enactment of child labor laws, 
the control of childhood diseases, and the relief of 
economic want. These advances have been in many 
ways similar to the public health movement in that 
they have, to a large extent, improved the well-being 
of all people even though as individuals they might 
not actively participate or even be aware of the efforts 
being put forth in their behalf. 


A conversation with Mary Richmond was recalled 
in which Miss Richmond had said that Miss Perkins 
was working on the “wholesale side” of improving 
the conditions of child life, while Miss Richmond was 
on the “retail side.” Miss Perkins clearly felt that the 
“wholesale side” had met with much greater success, 
but that it has now become more important than ever 
to give increasing attention to the “retail side”—that 
is, to people as individuals. 

She acknowledged. that mass programs must be 
governed by many rules, but she urged that social 
workers place even greater emphasis on the arts and 
skills of helping individuals, and to avoid becoming 
involved in unnecessary rules and routines. 

In our concentration on mass improvements we 
have too often been unmindful of some of the things 
that were happening right under our noses, Miss 
Perkins said. She felt that “Something has happened 
to the personal relationships out of which our culture 
was built,” and that “Religion and morals and a 
sense of responsibility are very nearly lacking in our 
working with children.” She cautioned that “it be- 
comes us to be humble about our progress because 
we do not yet know how men will react to this 
progress.” 

“Social workers should make it ever clear,” Miss 
Perkins urged, “that helping children is done in the 
name of God.” 

Speaking from her forty-one years of experience 
in social work, including twenty-one years as the 
National Child Welfare Director of the American 
Legion, Miss Puschner reviewed the progress of child 
welfare services “from the poor house to foster homes.” 
She described the old “house of refuge” for dependent 
and delinquent children, with the difference in the 
building for dependents being that it had no high 
fence around it. 


The long history of the mothers’ pension movement 
was referred to with its culmination in the ADC 
category in the Social Security Act. Miss Puschner 
expressed special concern over the present weakening 
of the ADC program as evidenced by inadequate 
grants and the growing tendency to “cast stones” at 
children whose families do not conform to community 
attitudes. She said, “We must do something about 
saving and strengthening the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren Program.” 


Miss Puschner attributed great credit to the past 
White House Conferences in mobilizing national 
support for improved welfare services for children. 
She also spoke of the guidance provided by the then 
new Child Welfare League in helping the American 
Legion work out the pattern of service it was to 
follow in its own national child welfare program 
when it was established in the early 1920’s. At that 
time there was great concern on the part of the Legion 
membership for the welfare of the children of 
veterans of the first World War. Strong proposals 
were put forth to embark on large scale programs of 
institutional care. The solution was found, however, 
in utilizing the resources of the Legion in support of 
the development of sound child welfare service pro- 
grams throughout the country. 
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In conclusion Miss Puschner presented a statement j 


of attitudes which have grown out of the experience 
of her long career. She said, “This I believe: 

“A child comes into this world an individual 
but he comes from a heredity represented by his 
parents and their ancestors. 

“From his birth the environment in which he 
lives will help to determine his development into 
adulthood. 

“As a child he must receive all of the considera- 
tions and help that will assure his growth into a 
constructive adult citizen. What we do to help 
him must be based on concern for his well-being 
as an individual, not punishment by the with- 
holding of help to him because of some weakness 
presented by his parents. 

“Every child has or has had a father and a 
mother regardless of the legal or social status of 
their relationship. Hence every child is the 
child of parents. To withhold help from a child 
because of the conduct of his parents is sinful.” 

Miss Kennedy spoke of the developments reported 
by the first two speakers as foundations for future 
achievement in public child welfare services. She also 
reviewed some of the factors in our present-day society 
which will affect the character of the child welfare 
field. The central fact is the continuing high birth 
rate, which, in itself, will call for an expansion of 
services. On the other hand the low birth rates during 
the depression years leave us with a relatively small 
reservoir of people who are now in the age group 
from which professional personnel can be recruited. 

Other important factors are the increased coverage 
of OASI, and the consequent increase in the propor- 
tion of ADC cases involving divorce, or separation or 
incapacitated fathers. The great number of working 
mothers; the high rates of divorce, juvenile delin- 
quency, illegitimacy, and mental illness; the rapid and 
disorganized expansion of urban and suburban areas; 
the great mobility of the population; and the virtual 
disappearance of orphanhood as a social problem are 
some of the background facts of life which, Miss 
Kennedy said, will to a large extent determine the 
future course of development of child welfare services. 

“Present trends are characterized more by changes 
in emphasis and by better application and integration 
of what we already know than by startling innova- 
tions,” Miss Kennedy pointed out. She observed that 
“These trends overlap and interlock, and the theme 
of prevention runs through all.” Prevention, to be 
effective, must aim at the support and strengthening 
of family life. It also calls for a high degree of pro- 


fessional skill. Social work today may be compared 


to the field of medicine when it first began to empha- 
size prevention, Miss Kennedy said, and she added 
that if social work accepts this challenge it may meet 
with comparable success. 

Social work today is more concerned, as well as 
better informed, with respect to the emotional com- 
ponents of the situations with which it deals. Stem- 
ming the tide of mental illness is increasingly occupy- 
ing the attention of social workers. In this respect 
Miss Kennedy referred to Dr. Bowlby’s report as 
illustrative of the fact that a great deal of soundly 
established information exists on personality develop- 
ment which has fundamental implications for the 
child welfare field. 

In conclusion, Miss Kennedy called attention to the 
greatly increased citizen interest and participation in 
the support and development of needed services for 
all children. This is of far-reaching importance, be- 
cause only with increased public understanding can 
come improvement in services, she said. 

If she were to prepare a forecast for child welfare, 
Miss Kennedy said it would probably read: “Today 
is cloudy, but tomorrow will be brighter.” 


Administration and Financing of Services 
in Unwed Parenthood and Adoptions 
Chairman: Winrorp O.iPHant, Director, Bureau of 
Child Welfare, State Department of Social Welfare, 

Albany, New York. 


Vice-Chairman: Mary Wacker Manon, Director, 


Child Welfare Division, State Department of Public 

Welfare, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Secretary: Marcaret Locie, Supervisor of Interagency 
Services, State Board of Child Welfare, State De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Speakers: Inez M. Baxer, Supervisor, Children’s Divi- 
sion, Orleans Parish Department of Public Welfare, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Evetyn G. Bewt, Director, Children’s Division, 

State Department of Public Welfare, Indianapolis, 

Indiana. 

TuorFtin N. Tancepant, Director, Division for 

Children and Youth, State Public Welfare Board, 

Bismarck, North Dakota. 

While newspapers, magazines, television and radio 
have featured articles on services to unwed parents 
and adoption—subjects charged with emotional im- 
plications—the content has not always revealed the 
public’s acceptance of what agencies do or fail to do, 
said Miss Baker. “We must consider the obstacles 
for the unwed parent in residence requirements, finan- 
cial support or medical care which are restrictive or 
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rigid to the extent of discouraging or turning away 
those people from needed services,” she said. The 
present prevalent policies in agencies throughout the 
country serving unwed mothers and adoption do not 
always stack up against the criteria that “policies 
exist to serve people.” Few of us providing these 
services are happy with the status quo. 

Miss Bell declared that some considerations for 
sound administrative policy relate to the need to for- 
mulate convictions in our objectives to help people. 
“We must consider the unmarried mother not in the 
strictest definition so often referred to but in a broader 
sense as a human being and an expectant mother 
for whom we must provide services,” she said. “Be- 
cause of her many conflicts and her desire for con- 
fidentiality, we are charged with exploring new and 
better ways of reaching out to her, and providing 
the kind of administrative policy to make this possi- 
ble.” 

Mr. Tangedahl presented a specific example of how 
North Dakota has endeavored through legislation and 
policy to develop constructive administration and 
financing of services to unwed parents. While a one- 
year state residence is required, county residence may 
be disregarded in establishing eligibility for services if 
it is in the best interest of the mother. Service may 
be given through any county or state office, thereby 
preserving to a greater extent the confidentiality of the 
problem, he explained. 


Intercountry Adoptions 

Chairman: Frep Deti1 Quapri, Director, Division for 
Children and Youth, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Vice-Chairman: RutH Bowen, Supervisor, Children’s 
Division, State Department of Social Welfare, Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 

Secretary: Frorence G. Kurp, Importation Program 
Supervisor, Bureau of Children’s Services, State 
Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Speakers: Joun F. Riecer, Assistant Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Refugee Relief Program, United States De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Susan T. Pertiss, Assistant Director, Inter- 
national Social Service, New York, New York. 
Danie_ Quinn, Executive Assistant, Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, New York, New York. 

Mitprep Arno_p, Director, Division of Social Serv- 
ices, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Rieger reported that as of December 2, 1955, a 
total of 1,826 visas had been issued under the Orphan 
Section of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. The quota 
of 4,000 children established by this Act will expire 
on December 31, 1956. He said that the primary func- 
tion of the Department of State is to provide service 
in connection with the issuance of visas. The Depart- 
ment does not maintain a social service staff to assist 
in the handling of these cases. 


Mrs. Pettiss said that, in general, the International 
Social Service believes that children are better off in 
their own countries and, therefore, every effort is 
made to keep the child in his home rather than uproot 
him, unless circumstances warrant such a step. Inter- 
country adoptions have increased, she said, because 
of quicker transportation between countries, excess 
of applications over available children in the United 
States and experiences of servicemen stationed over- 
seas. 

Mr. Quinn stated that since 1946 the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference’s Catholic Committee 
for Refugees has assisted in the immigration of 2,011 
children with the cooperation of 87 child care agencies 
in 36 states and the District of Columbia. At present 
the Committee has adequate staff in Europe to process 
children, including adequate preparation for immigra- 
tion, obtaining social case histories and planning what 
is best for the child, he said. Children have been 
processed from Korea, Germany, France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Portugal, Spain, Lebanon, Hong Kong and the 
Philippines. 

Miss Arnold expressed the opinion that intercountry- 
adoptions were here to stay, that this is no longer an 
emergency program. She suggested that perhaps the 
program become part of the regular immigration 
service. The Children’s Bureau has been discussing 
its role in the program, she said, and the ways in 
which it should take part in the broad responsibility 
for the welfare of the children. 

The audience came to the following conclusions: 

(1) That the problems inherent in this program 

are the same as those inherent in any adoption 
program; 

(2) That states need to revise policies and pro- 

cedures in order to encompass this program; 

(3) That the total immigration process should in- 

clude the recognition of standards existing for 
the importation of children under the Refugee 
Relief Act, to the benefit of all foreign children 
brought into this country; 

(4) That need exists for a better cooperative rela- 

tionship between state welfare departments and 
the Department of State so that only approved 
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or licensed agencies are authorized for place- 
ment; 

(5) That adoption is a legal process and better 
interpretation is needed for lawyers, bar as- 
sociations and the general public of the social 
agency’s role; 

(6) That there is need for sharing among all 
agencies, information and pamphlet material 
regarding intercountry adoptions; and 

(7) That there needs to be follow-up conferences 
on this subject, perhaps under the auspices of 
the Children’s Bureau. 


Public Welfare Responsibility in Juvenile 
Delinquency Control 

Chairman: Sam Rasinovitz, Executive Secretary, 
Michigan Youth Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Secretary: Lawrence E. Hiccrns, Executive Secretary, 
Louisiana Youth Commission, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. 

Speakers: Frank T. Fiynn, Jr., Professor, School of 
Social Service Administration, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Purr D. Green, Director, Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Services, Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Norman V. Louriz, Deputy Secretary, State De- 
partment of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


This round table came to grips with the problem - 


of juvenile delinquency, what public welfare can do 
and is doing about it, and what the Children’s Bureau 
plans in developing its broader responsibilities for 
services in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

Professor Flynn noted that 500,000 juveniles between 
10 and 17 years of age are brought before the courts 
each year, and that the police handle 1,130,000. He 
said that involved in the problem of providing services 
to all children are four main factors: 

1. Improvement and strengthening of basic services 
needed by all children. These would include 
such services as adequate income, adequate 
housing, good educational programs, sound 
recreational program. All children have a right 
to these services, not just those who may be 
delinquent, he said. He warned, however, that 
none of these services is a “cure” for delinquency. 

2. Provision of services to those children who are 
especially disadvantaged economically, physi- 
cally and psychologically. 

3. Provision of services for children especially vul- 
nerable to delinquency, such as children without 
parental supervision after school because of the 


need for the parents to work outside of the home 
or children who are exploited because of in- 
adequate child labor laws. 

4. Provision of treatment services for delinquent 
children. In this area, most communities are 
doing an extremely poor job, he said. Untrained, 
underpaid probation staffs and training school 
personnel are too prevalent. Juvenile courts are 
organized on a local basis and most court services 
are inadequate. In the United States after 50 
years of the Juvenile Court movement, only 150 
specialized courts exist, he pointed out. Most 
of these courts do not have any service to de- 
termine adequate treatment plans for the chil- 
dren brought before them. 

Dr. Flynn said, that unfortunately services in de- 
linquency and corrections have traditionally been some- 
what apart from the main streams of professional 
social work. He urged that the field of child welfare 
be broadly conceived to include the total range of 
services for children, including services in delinquency. 

With respect to the sensational publicity which is 
being given to juvenile delinquency, Dr. Flynn com- 
mented that public apathy to the need for services 
has been so formidable that perhaps sensationalism is 
the only thing that can bring about a public awareness 
of the problem. 

Mr. Green described the organizational structure 
of the new Division of Juvenile Delinquency Services 
in the Children’s Bureau and told of its plan to 
provide consultation to agencies and communities 
throughout the country. While the Children’s Bureau 
had been providing some service in the field of 
delinquency through its consultant service on training 
schools and juvenile courts, the new Division was 
established to provide greatly enlarged service covering 
probation, police work, courts, training schools, de- 
tention, community services, training of personnel, 
research and statistics, he explained. 

The Director of the Division was appointed April 
1, 1955. At the present time there are three main 
branches, and a total of nine employees. The branches 
include: 


(1) Technical Aid, which will provide consultant 
service on correctional institutions, courts, pro- 
bation and police services; 

(2) Community Services, which will provide con- 
sultant services on coordination and integration 
of services, at local levels, for all children; and 

(3) Training, which will study the need for trained 
personnel in the field of delinquency and de- 
velope plans for recruiting of personnel and 
providing proper training. Use of institutes, 
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in-service training programs, and schools of 

social work all enter into plans for this activity. 

Also, two additional persons (part of the total of 

9) have been assigned to develop research and statistics 
systems in juvenile delinquency. 


Mr. Lourie stated that not only public welfare 
agencies but many other agencies must share the 
responsibilities for prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency. Community organization for social 
welfare must be rooted in and be an outgrowth of 
needs peculiar to each local community. There is 
no one certain pattern. The vital point is the align- 
ment of the public welfare forces with other responsi- 
ble welfare bodies and giving leadership in the process, 
and organizing such machinery where it does not 
exist. 

While child welfare programs in this country have 
traditionally concentrated on the child, there is 
growing emphasis on the total family setting. This 
has not yet sufficiently permeated the public welfare 
field, Mr. Lourie said, but recognition of the im- 
portance of family life and its preservation by proper 
welfare functions must be further developed. 

Departments of public welfare should be interested 
in the development of proper detention facilities, of 
good juvenile probation services and juvenile courts, 
and in the development of standards for services, Mr. 
Lourie said. So-called delinquent children, and serv- 
ices for them, must ultimately be part of the child 
welfare fabric. “We still experience too many situa- 
tions,” he said, “where the disposition of a problem 
depends on where the first contact or referral is 
made, rather than on an effective coordination of 
public welfare and juvenile court services.” 


Too many child welfare programs are held back 
from meeting more completely the children’s needs 
in their communities because of the traditional “labels” 
such as dependent, neglected, delinquent, and emo- 
tionally disturbed. The child welfare program should 
not depend on the label but upon the presence of 
objective factors which require separation from the 
family or help within the family, Mr. Lourie said. 
He called the distinction between neglected, de- 
pendent and delinquent children “artificial and un- 
sound,” and pointed out that whenever children in 
any category need help they all require the same 
program elements to aid them to return to normal 
community living. 

Mr. Lourie urged society to practice the values it 
holds up to its children, and he concluded by saying, 
“We, the adult world, must keep faith with the young 
—both the over-privileged and the under-privileged— 
for until we do, they will continue to rebel.” 


The Interstate Compact on Juveniles 
Chairman: Heman G. Stark, Director, California 
Youth Authority, Sacramento, California. 
Vice-Chairman: Jupce Cart Apams, Commissioner, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


Secretary: Mayme Stuxet, Director, Division of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Speakers: B. E. Crinrrecp, Eastern Representative, 


Council of State Governments, New York, New 
York. 


Wiium H. Suermwan, Chief, Technical Aid 
Branch, Division of Juvenile Delinquency Services, 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Fexix Inrausto, Counsel, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, New York. 


Jupce Epirn H. Cocxrm1, The Juvenile Court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Crihfield presented background information 
explaining the beginnings of the idea for an interstate 
compact on juveniles and the developments that have 
taken place so far. He said that early in 1954 a com- 
mittee of people from several states prepared a pre- 
liminary draft. In January, 1955, a nationwide con- 
ference was held in New York City, at which time 
the draft was revised and agreed upon. 


In brief the major purposes of the compact are as 
follows: 


(1) To permit out-of-state supervision of a de- 
linquent juvenile who should be sent to some 
state other than the one in which he got in 
trouble, and who is eligible for probation and 
parole; 

(2) To provide for the return to their home state 
of runaways who have not as yet been adjudged 
delinquent; 

(3) To provide for the return of absconders and 
escapees to the state from which they absconded 
or escaped; and 

(4) To authorize agreements for the cooperative 
institutionalization of special types of juveniles 
such as psychotics and defective delinquents. 


These compacts in order to become operational 
must be enacted by the legislature of each state and 
so far twelve states have legislative ratification, with 
two more states (Pennsylvania and Delaware) await- 
ing state legislation. A bill is currently before Congress 
empowering the states to enter into compacts which 
will be acted upon at the next session. 
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Mr. Sheridan outlined in greater detail the steps: 


to be followed in carrying out the provisions of the 
compact. Essentially, the compact would provide 
uniformity among the states for the cooperative super- 
vision of juveniles on probation and for the return of 
juvenile runaways. The legal rights of the juvenile 
would be amply protected by the right to court hear- 
ing before final action is taken and the compacting 
states would be obliged to provide the necessary serv- 
ices in connection with investigation and assure that 
adequate provisions are made for the care and super- 
vision of each child. Also, the compact would re- 
quire states to maintain adequate standards for care 
in detention and return of juveniles, and to discharge 
properly their responsibilities in paying the financial 
costs incurred. 

Mr. Infausto briefly pointed out specific examples 
of the kind of problems experienced by New York 
which lead to the drafting of the compact. He posed 
several questions as to how the compact would be 
interpreted to the various groups involved and the 
problems resulting from the fact that local courts are 
without centralized clearance channels of information. 
He recommended that a committee be formed to de- 
velop information to be made available to the par- 
ticipating courts and other agencies of the community. 
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Judge Cockrill expressed herself in favor of the 
compact proposal and felt that although it has not had 
the formal endorsement of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, there is widespread interest 
and approval among individual judges. Objections 
have been raised to the compact on the grounds that 
it was “too legalistic and cumbersome,” but in Judge 
Cockrill’s opinion this was not a serious objection. 

In the discussion that followed, it was brought out 
that each state will designate an official to administer 
the compact. There is no requirement in the compact 
that this be uniform throughout all states. Because of 
the close relationship between the operation of the 
compact and other child welfare programs, it was 
emphasized that it is important for the compact ad- 
ministrator to have a direct connection with the 
program within each state having major responsibility 
for the operation of the over-all child welfare services. 


The Role of the Public Assistance and 
Child Welfare Worker in Providing 
Services to Children in Their 
Own Homes—I. 


Chairman: Mary Morris Mitter, Case Worker, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman: Mary L. Noonan, Director, Terri- 
torial Department of Public Welfare, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Secretary: Mrs. Nina Pincus, Advanced Visitor, Phil- 
adelphia County Board of Assistance, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Discussants: HeLten Foster, Consultant on Welfare 
Service Standards, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. ANNIE Lee Sanpusky, Consultant, Division of 
Social Services, Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Since the speakers, Miss Helen Foster and Mrs. 
Annie Lee Sandusky, had given their introductory 
talks on November 30, this session was thrown open 
to questions and discussion: 


(1) Should children in ADC families be deprived 
of higher education, or should the child’s 
income be permitted to be used for this pur- 
pose? 

Miss Foster advised that the Federal Social 
Security laws call for accounting of income. 
However, each state is permitted to decide how 
and in what way to apply these policies, she 





(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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said. Each state has the right to decide what to 
consider as basic needs and if education is con- 
sidered a basic need, could probably make an 
allowance for it. The consensus during the 
discussion was that assistance recipients should 
not be deprived of higher education and thereby 
be set aside and made different from other 
children. The goals in the community should 
be considered and applied to the needs of as- 
sistance recipients whether they be goals in 
higher education or other factors. 


How can the stealing problem of a pre- 
adolescent be handled? Mrs. Sandusky pointed 
out the need for accepting people as they are, 
even though we do not condone unacceptable 
behavior. We must recognize, she said, that 
usually stealing stems from an emotional prob- 
lem. It is, therefore, important to give the 
child a feeling of security, being loved, wanted 
and accepted. Furthermore, the child should 
be given an opportunity to participate in plans 
and decisions important to them. 


What do you feel about plans for day care to 
supply services for children in their own 
homes? 


Mrs. Sandusky declared that day care is a 
need and a means for strengthening home rela- 
tionships. Women in industry are on the in- 
crease because of economic need more than 
because of desire to work. We now no longer 
discuss whether women should work. Definite 
cultural changes have taken place and we must 
accept that women are in the business field 
to stay. Because of this, there might even be 
a need for extended services to include services 
for children of mothers who do not work, in 
order to meet certain needs of both parent and 
child. It is, however, important that the mother 
be given the choice as to which way to meet 
the family need. If the decision is that the 
need will be met by her working, and this de- 
cision seems to the best advantage of the family, 
then there should be available resources for 
the care of the child. 


Do we, as caseworkers, take responsibility for 
the education for being a parent? 

Our responsibility is not so much to educate 
as to strengthen and utilize existing strengths 
within the parent, the speakers said. 


How do the public assistance worker and wel- 
fare worker relate to each other in working 
together? 


Up until recently there has been a problem 
of working relations between the two agencies 
because of different concepts and goals. How- 
ever, the jobs are becoming more coordinated 
and as the agencies reach a clearer definition of 
degree of responsibility and fields of responsi- 
bility, working relationships are becoming im- 
proved, the speakers agreed. As the agencies 
become clearer on goals, it makes it easier 
to clarify to the recipient of the services where 
each agency fits in and thereby helps the recip- 
ient to relate himself to the appropriate agency. 


The Role of the Public Assistance and 
Child Welfare Worker in Providing 
Services to Children in Their 
Own Homes—II. 


Chairman: Tuomas N. Carros, Senior Worker, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Bessie Sanps, Advanced Worker, 
Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Anne Wi kens, Professor of Social Work, 
School of Social Work, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Discussants: HeLen Foster, Consultant on Welfare 
Service Standards, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Annie Lee Sanpusky, Consultant on Social 
Services, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Foster began the discussion by pointing out 
that a child’s best chance for normal development is 
with his own parents and that the first objective of 
welfare services should be to strengthen and maintain 
family life. Most parents do a good job of caring for 
their children, Miss Foster said, as evidenced by the 
fact that most children turn out well. The failure of 
parents to provide the necessary care, protection and 
guidance for their children may be due to internal 
factors such as lack of maturity, family conflicts, and 
anxieties, and to other contributing problems such as 
inadequate income, neighborhood environment, and 
poorly developed community resources. 


In addition to providing the means for subsistence, 
financial aid to families with children leaves the par- 
ents more free to deal constructively with the other 
factors in family life. In this respect public assistance 
is a preventive service. 
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The relationships between the worker and the 
client do have an effect upon the client, and become 
a factor in the client’s capacity to handle his problems. 
“To the extent that we make the person’s experience 
with the agency constructive we have been helpful, 
therefore, we have provided a service,” Miss Foster 
said. She added that the negative minimum is that 
we do not reduce his capacity to deal with his situation 
himself. 

Miss Foster emphasized that these elements are 
present in each contact with the individual who comes 
to the agency, whether the caseload is 50 or 500. “In- 
creased skill and time will determine the degree of 
our helpfulness. We do not have to choose between 
doing nothing and having a detailed intensive plan of 
help,” she said. 

Mrs. Sandusky recalled that child welfare workers 
had for so long a time been preoccupied with the 
needs of children who must be cared for away from 
their own homes that the basic task of strengthening 
and preserving the natural family home had been too 
much neglected. Today, however, this is being recog- 
nized as a major function. “The goal of child welfare 
services is to provide social services and facilities that 
will safeguard and promote the healthy growth and 
development of children to the greatest extent pos- 
sible,” Mrs. Sandusky said. The best way to achieve 
this goal is in the child’s own home, with parents 
who are adequate for the task of child rearing. 


Child welfare services are not reserved for those ~ 


families who are economically dependent, but “they 
should exist for children and parents who need them, 
regardless of the source of the financial income to the 
family, and regardless of the family’s social and eco- 
nomic status,” Mrs. Sandusky emphasized. 


She explained that in order to be effective in the 
helping process a child welfare worker must have 
certain personal qualities as well as professional qualifi- 
cations. A worker must have a belief in the positive 
attributes of people, and an ability to relate construc- 
tively to a wide variety of people, regardless of their 
circumstances. The worker must maintain a non- 
judgmental and non-blaming attitude, which enables 
him to understand while at the same time not con- 
doning unacceptable behavior. The worker must be 
able to use this relationship for the good of the client 
and not for the worker’s own emotional gratification. 
At the same time the worker must be equipped with 
a firm foundation in the formal body of knowledge 
which is basic to the social work profession. This in- 
cludes, among other things, a knowledge of child 
growth and development and an understanding of the 
dynamics and motivation of human behavior. 


Current Program Activities of National 
Child Welfare Organizations 


Chairman: Mavrice O. Hunt, Chief, Bureau of Child 
Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Vice-Chairman: Rosert SHULMAN, Chief, Child Wel- 
fare, New York City Office, State Department of 
Social Welfare, New York, New York. 

Secretary: Katuerine M. Cooney, Chief Child Wel- 
fare Supervisor, Child Welfare Services, State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


Speakers: Dr. Martua M. Ettot, Chief, Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

JosepuH H. Rem, Executive Director, Child Welfare 
League of America, Inc., New York, New York. 
SuHEerwoop Norman, Director of Detention Services, 
National Probation and Parole Association, New 
York, New York. 

Cuartes W. Gee, Associate Director, National 
Child Welfare Division, The American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Haroitp Hacen, Child Welfare Consultant, Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dr. Eliot presented the picture of the organiza- 
tional structure, purposes, functions and current pro- 
gram of the federal Children’s Bureau, created to 
give every possible help to all children of this country 
numbering one-third of our population. The job of 
the Children’s Bureau, she said, is to appraise the 
needs of all children, to foster, develop and promote 
programs for the betterment of conditions for chil- 
dren in all areas of their growth and development. 


The interest of the Children’s Bureau extends to 
all children as well as to those who have special 
needs, Dr. Eliot pointed out. The extent and kind 
of needs are determined through fact finding and 
research projects resulting in recommendations for 
methods of meeting those needs. 


The grants provided to the states for Maternal 
and Child Health, Crippled Children and Child 
Welfare Services are channeled through the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and are programs which are promoted 
and fostered by the Bureau, she explained. The basic 
functions of the Children’s Bureau are, first, fact 
finding and dissemination of facts which result from 
research, and, second, implementing recommenda- 
tions based on research for the betterment of chil- 
dren, she said. Third comes consultative services 
to state and local authorities. The fact finding func- 
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tion extends to the appraisal of on-going programs, 
in addition to pointing the need for new programs. 

One of the current concerns of the Bureau is the 
subject of independent adoptions. Under considera- 
tion is a research project which would study the 
relationship of medical services for unmarried moth- 
ers to the control of independent adoptive placements. 

Mr. Reid described current program of the Child 
Welfare League. The League is developing program 
in accordance with the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the recent self-study. The recommendations 
are designed to enable the League to provide greater 
services to the field of child welfare. The specific 
recommendations which are in the process of being 
carried out are: (1) Closer working relationship 
with other national and governmental organizations 
to insure more uniformity of method in obtaining 
or in carrying out the ideals and objectives for sound 
programs in child welfare. (2) More service toward 
improving agencies and furthering help to non- 
member agencies. (3) The breaking down of the 
previous organizational structure of assignment of 
services to public welfare agencies as a specific func- 
tion. Assignment of services will not be determined 
on a distinction between the public and private agen- 
cies. (4) Step-up in the number of studies under- 
taken. (5) Review of ‘statements of standards in all 
phases of child care. (6) Broadening the program 
of publication and developing material which will 
reach interested lay persons as well as professional 
social workers. 


Mr. Reid pointed out that while the Child Welfare 
League does not ordinarily develop formal policy 
positions on legislative proposals, the staff does on 
occasion issue statements which it believes to repre- 
sent the viewpoint of a substantial proportion of 
member agencies. On this basis, Mr. Reid said, the 
League has declared itself as favoring the separation 
of the Children’s Bureau from the Social Security 
Administration as a move which would be in the 
best interest of children. 


Mr. Sherwood Norman, substituting for Mr. Turn- 
bladh, stated that the National Probation and Parole 
Association is a national organization supported by 
both lay citizens and professional people. It maintains 
a professional staff to promote its objectives of im- 
proved services in the correctional field. 

The Association has developed a program of con- 
sultation service to local communities on the treat- 
ment of crime and delinquency, Mr. Norman said. 
It is equipped to make comprehensive studies and it 
also advises on improved legislation in its field. The 
Model Juvenile Court Act is an example of this 


type of service. Assistance in recruiting for positions 
in probation and parole is also offered. National and 
regional conferences and publications further extend 
interest and information in the field of probation 
and parole. 

Mr. Norman reported that the Association is cur- 
rently conducting a Citizens Action Project, sup- 
ported by a grant from the Ford Foundation, to 
mobilize citizens in selected states to evaluate the 
needs for probation and parole services and to obtain 
support for meeting those needs. The Advisory Coun- 
cil of Judges is a recently established arm of the 
Association which makes draws upon the best leader- 
ship from the judicial field in promoting the objec- 
tives of the organization’s objectives. Another project 
is concerned with the development of standards for 
detention and shelter care. 


Mr. Geile described the activities of the American 
Legion in the field of child welfare. The American 
Legion has traditionally been concerned with a re- 
sponsibility to insure protection to children of vet- 
erans primarily, but also to improve conditions for 
all children. The National Child Welfare Commis- 
sion of the American Legion at its last meeting 
reviewed the long-standing policies relating to chil- 
dren together with current resolutions and adopted 
a comprehensive child welfare platform setting forth 
the Legion’s position on major issues affecting the 
welfare of children. The basic objective of this plat- 
form, Mr. Geile said, is to preserve the integrity of 
family life through a “whole child” program, with 
regard for the physical, spiritual, emotional and edu- 
cational needs of all children, and to cooperate with 
and strengthen other organizations and agencies 
serving children. 


In its concern for the preservation of family life, 
the Legion is focusing its attention on three basic 
areas; independent adoptions, the ADC program, and 
juvenile delinquency. The Legion will continue its 
support for federal grants for services in juvenile 
delinquency, although it believes that this is pri- 
marily the responsibility of local communities. 


The newly established American Legion Founda- 
tion for child welfare was also described by Mr. 
Geile, who reported that the first grants had been 
made this year. 

Mr. Geile commented that the Legion child welfare 
program has all the strengths and weaknesses of any 
volunteer effort, magnified by the size and strength 
of the Legion. However, it has one asset which 
perhaps no other organization has, in that it is a 
cross section of the national population with 17,000 
local units pledged to the support of adequate child 
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wellfare services. 

Mr. Hagen, speaking for the American Public 
Welfare Association, reviewed the development of 
APWA over the years. He commented that each 
national organization has a different focus, some 
primarily on child welfare, and others, such as 
APWA, have a broader interest which includes child 
welfare. 


In its early years APWA received its major support 
from foundation grants. When this support termi- 
nated the Association made renewed efforts to de- 
velop a broad membership as the support for the 
basic program, with foundation support for special 
projects. 


The Association has also broadened the base of 
membership participation, primarily through its com- 
mittee structure. The Committee on Services to 
Children, which meets twice a year, is widely repre- 
sentative of all child welfare interests throughout 
the country. It therefore constitutes a valuable forum 
for the clearance of information as to the needs and 
developments in child welfare, and for keeping the 
Association closely in touch with the field. 


The Committee has recently prepared a_ policy 
statement on “Essentials of Public Child Welfare 
Services,” which sets forth the basic conditions for 
a sound program. A subcommittee on services to 
children in their own homes is considering ways to 
strengthen services in ADC, which is becoming in- 


creasingly important with the growing concentration 


of social problems in this assistance category. 


Mr. Hagen suggested that the social welfare field 
would do well to face squarely the fact that the 
foreseeable future holds no promise for adequate 
staff, either as to skills or numbers. Consequently 
attention should be directed toward making more 
effective use of the staff that is available. 


There is an increasing interest and participation 
in APWA on the part of child welfare personnel, Mr. 
Hagen reported. This is especially noticeable in the 
program content and attendance at Association con- 
ferences, and in the requests for service that are 
made upon the staff. 


In adjourning this meeting the chairman observed 
that various speakers had mentioned grants made by 
the Field Foundation for projects of the Child Wel- 
fare League and of the American Public Welfare 
Association, as well as projects relating to the inter- 
ests of the Children’s Bureau. The obvious impor- 
tance of well-considered foundation support in the 
advancement of the welfare of children was under- 
lined by these and other references. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

One round table centered on the responsibilities of 
board members and volunteers in a public welfare 
agency. 

Board and Other Citizen Participation 

in Public Welfare 

Chairman: Dr. Norman R. Boouer, President, State 
Board of Public Welfare, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Vice-Chairman: RicHarp H. Scuwerrzer, Jr., Ad- 
ministrator, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Secretary: Majorie THaxter, Supervisor of Volun- 
teers, District of Columbia Department of Public 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Speakers: Mrs. Sarcent Wuire, Member, Fairfax 
County Welfare Board, Falls Church, Virginia. 
SipnEy Ho vanper, Sr., Businessman, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Mrs. Wixuiam S. Kivsorne, Consultant on Train- 

ing and Use of Volunteers, Bureau of Public Assist- 

ance, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare, Washington, D. C. 

Jupce Henry J. Rosison, Director, Department of 

Public Welfare, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Hollander declared that it was important for 
public and private social agency boards to work to- 
gether closely. There are many mutual interests in 
social legislation and he recommended, therefore, that 
such boards work together on local levels as well as 
in the national scene. Tracing the history of lay par- 
ticipation in which scientific, professional workers 
took over social action from lay people, Mr. Hollander 
said that now lay board members and other citizens 
were being recalled. He urged board members to 
eliminate inequalities of service, to concern themselves 
with quality of service, to be concerned with assur- 
ances of sufficient funds, and, most important, to de- 
velop community support. Boards should respect staff 
members as partners and should consider as allies, he 
said, such groups as the Council of Social Agencies, 
the National Association of Social Workers, and 
many citizen organizations. Board members have an 
important responsibility for interpretation and, in 
public welfare particularly, special efforts should be 
made by the boards to help religious groups and 
unions, Red Cross, Junior League, and other groups 
to understand the public welfare program and to help 
through their volunteer services. 

Mrs. White stressed her convinction that profes- 
sionals, government, and informed action groups of 
the public should be concerned about public welfare. 
Board members must be active in speaking and 
clarifying misunderstandings and should help and 
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support department heads, she said. She suggested 
that it was important to interest lay persons in par- 
ticular aspects of appropriations; to acquaint special 
groups, such as the League of Women Voters, with 
special problems; to publish reports and make these 
available to the lay public; and to communicate with 
legislators. She called for understanding between 
public officials and private citizens who share active 
and informed interests in community welfare. 

Mrs. Kilborne described specific values of supple- 
mentary services offered by citizens participating in 
welfare programs: the importance of someone know- 
ing he was being served because someone cared; 
volunteer services increasing a client’s opportunity to 
become part of a community; positive staff volunteer 
relationships leading to fresh knowledge and points 
of view on both sides, which could extend through 
interpretation to a wider community; extension of the 
relationship between volunteer and public welfare 
agencies, since volunteers often serve two or three 
kinds of agencies; the vital role of volunteers in clear- 
ing up common confusions about public welfare. 

Mrs. Kilborne described the project with which she 
has worked as volunteer consultant in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Materials were 
gathered about what types of volunteer programs were 
going on, and what made them successful. The proj- 
ect gave consultation when requested and prepared 
materials as guides to better develop volunteer pro- 
grams. Outstanding conclusions are as follows: in a 
successful volunteer program, staff conviction and 
leadership are essential; administrative planning with 
staff time allotted must be an integral part of the 
agency; public and private agencies must work closely 
and cooperatively together; there must be basic 
orientation and training of volunteers; there must be 
careful placement of volunteers utilizing their par- 
ticular skills; there must be supervision and encour- 
agement of volunteers. 


Judge Robison summarized the talks, pointing out 
that he had needed and used a board as a bridge 
between administration and the public. As a juve- 
nile court judge he recognized the value of such a 
helper as Mrs. White, he said, although many execu- 
tives did not know they needed such help. He sug- 
gested that the position of supervisor of volunteer 
services as established in his state could be created 
with great usefulness in other agencies. He stressed 
the positive values of using volunteers to give the 
client and public more respect for the agency, and to 
provide for the agency informed supporters of its pro- 
gram. He said, “The biggest challenge is to use the 
services of volunteers in a genuine way.” 


INTERNATIONAL WELFARE 


The theme of the 1956 International Conference 
of Social Work provided the topic for a round table 
on international welfare—the effect of industrializa- 
tion upon man and upon welfare programs in general. 


International Welfare: The Impact 
of Industrial Change 


Chairman: Jor R. Horrer, Secretary-General, Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman: Lixure H. Nairne, Director, Orleans 
Parish Department of Public Welfare, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Secretary: Dororuy Latty, Technical Assistant, Inter- 
national Service, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Speakers: MartHa Branscomse, Chief of the Social 
Services Section, Bureau of Social Affairs, United 
Nations, New York, New York. 

Josep W. Wixtarp, Director, Research Division, 

Department of National Health and Welfare, Ot- 

tawa, Ontario, Canada (Paper read by R. E. G. 

Davis). 

WituiaM L. Mitcuett, Deputy Commissioner of 

Social Security, Social Security Administration, De- 

partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 

The chairman outlined the interest of many coun- 
tries today in the social aspects of industrialization. 
The work of the International Conference of Social 
Work was discussed as was the background leading 
to its decision to focus on the theme for 1956—Indus- 
trialization and Social Work. The present activities 
of the United States Committee in planning for the 
next meeting to be held in Munich, Germany, August 
5 through 10 were discussed, special attention being 
given to the fact that a report on industrialization and 
welfare services is being developed at the University 
of Michigan. This report will be reviewed in local 
chapters of the National Association of Social Workers 
and therefore will have the widest participation prior 
to the conference meeting. 

The speakers stressed the change that has come 
about in our concept of the American family itself 
and in our attitude toward the role of government 
in regard to the well-being of the American family. 
Industrialization has accelerated the mobility of the 
family from farm to city, city to suburbs, and even 
from older settled centers to new industrial plants 
in the “wide open spaces.” Disruptive effects are many 
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at the point of departure. On the other hand, adjust- 
ments must be made at the point of resettlement. We 
have done much to adjust our economy to the impacts 
of industrialization but relatively little to assure that 
the family will retain its stability despite changes in 
environment. Economic problems show up first and 
are most likely to receive attention. 

The results of industrialization are not all on the 
dark side. The primary family group has had to 
strengthen itself to meet the exigencies of a new life 
and to meet them largely alone and without the 
strength coming out of a known community and the 
advice and encouragement of old friends. The adapt- 
ability of the American family to meet new situations 
is one of our great strengths. We need, far more 
than we have done in the past, to test our social 
welfare programs against the criteria of strengthening 
family life. While this has been an underlying concept 
in all of our social planning, we need to consider it 
more consciously in suggesting solutions to social 
needs in the community. 

Too many patterns developed in U. S. and Canada 
in our own early days of industrialization have been 
continued. The profit motive was in many respects 
the underlying motive for early support of community 
services. It affected us in education, in the loss of 
creative satisfaction on the job, in the emphasis on 
mass recreation in which there is a minimum of 
creative participation. 


The situation from a world-wide standpoint was - 


outlined and the urgent need for assistance in raising 
living standards was emphasized. The population 
of the world has doubled twice in the last century with 
the greatest increase in the pre-industrial countries. 
These countries in undertaking national planning are 
looking to the UN and, through the UN, to other 
countries to learn from their extensive experience. 
Industrialization is seen as only one aspect of country 
development. Social and economic development must 
take place simultaneously. Countries just starting on 
industrialization are asking if they must go through 
the same steps as the areas already industrialized. Must 
they pay the same cost in human suffering? It is 
important to note that patterns of change and speed 
of change will vary considerably between countries— 
cultural, political, and other factors interact. The great 
hope is that a free flow of knowledge between coun- 
tries will enable us all to learn from each other in 
the interests of human welfare. 


The opportunities for international exchange of 
knowledge through U. S. and Canadian facilities were 
discussed. It was noted that other countries had evi- 
dently already learned from our experience and were 


showing great interest in a balanced economic and 
social development. The interest of international 
visitors in family and child welfare and community 
organization was brought out as evidence of the recog- 
nition of the importance of family and community 
in development programs. 

The United States is also contributing expert per- 
sonnel through the UN and the ILO and the U. S. 
programs to provide consultation in other countries. 
As an illustration, a social welfare consultant in Rio 
is assisting the Ministry there and also the associations 
of social workers. It was observed that as interest 
grows in social welfare and industrialization, the U. S. 
should have an increasingly great contribution to 
make since its social services are quite urban oriented. 


Question was raised about the possibility of the 
United Nations giving greater emphasis to training 
in the national’s own country. It was recognized that 
the countries were making considerable effort at sound 
selection and were now succesful in certain places 
in developing their own schools of social work. Over- 
seas training opportunities are being used increasingly 
for more experienced people. It was observed that 
there seemed to be relatively little trouble with se- 
lection with visitors coming to the U.S. They seemed 
to know what they wanted and they seemed to get 
what they wanted. There was more of a problem 
in the likelihood that U. S. social welfare practice 
might be copied in other countries and perhaps not 
adapted to the situation there. Perhaps there is too 
much emphasis on discussion of technique when the 
technique in itself may be inapplicable at home. 

The discussion then moved into an identification 
of what, out of public welfare, we have learned in 
this country which is useful to another country as 
it gets under way in the whole process of industrializa- 
tion. Some of the points made in the discussion and 
in the conclusions covered the following: 


1. Strengthening family life is a basic goal in plan- 
ning or strengthening services in any country. 

2. Recognition of the interdependence of social and 
economic is equally significant in planning with 
families, communities, and on a broader national 
basis, in the U. S. and Canada as well as other 
countries. 

3. A special contribution of the social worker in 
the community is skill in analysis of facts as a 
basis for program development. 

4. There is a special contribution of community 
organization as we know it in the U. S. and 
Canada to urban development and industrial- 
ization. 

5. The importance of a continuing critical approach 
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to programs (what fits the situation today may 
be inappropriate as industrialization goes on and 
family and community needs change). 

6. Social welfare principles rather than techniques 
may be more applicable in another country. 

7. Early recognition in total country planning of 
social objectives, as well as economic, greatly 
facilitates effective use of international technical 
assistance. 


MEDICAL CARE 

The increasing importance of medical care in the 
public welfare field was illustrated in five round 
tables. They were: Improving the Quality of Tax- 
Supported Medical Care, The Disability Freeze, 
Standards Help in Care of the Chronically Ill, What 
Should the Welfare Department Expect from the 
Health Department, and Purposeful Living Through 
Rehabilitation. 


Improving the Quality of Tax-Supported 
Medical Care 

Chairman: Dr. I. J. Brichtman, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Welfare Medical Services, State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 

Vice-Chairman: Rosert P. Wray, Deputy Secretary, 
State Department of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Witt1aMm W. McDermert, Director, Lancas- 
ter County Division of Public Welfare, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Speakers: Dr. Jonas N. Mutter, Staff Director, Sub- 
committee on Medical Care, American Public Health 
Association; Associate Professor of Public Health, 
School of Medicine, Yale University; New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Dr. Hersert Norxin, Medical Director, Onandaga 

County Department of Public Welfare, Syracuse, 

New York. 

Dr. Matruew Taysack, Director, Statistical Section, 

City Department of Public Health, Baltimore, Mary- 

land. 

Dr. Muller said that to appraise the quality of medi- 
cal care a standard must first be established by the 
local community, conditioned by the objectives to be 
accomplished. He talked of standards in the form 
of questions: Are preventable diseases prevented? 
Is illness cured or arrested in terms of current medi- 
cal knowledge and practices? Are disabled persons 
helped to maximum restoration? Is the organization 
of the program geared to give continuity of care? Is 
respect for dignity of the person maintained? 

Dr. Muller referred to the recent joint statement 
of the American Dental, Hospital, Medical, Public 


Health, and Public Welfare Associations as a guide 
for community planning. He further suggested that 
one key to the establishment of standards for medical 
care services is through the use of advisory committees 
composed of community physicians. 

Dr. Notkin discussed the preventive aspects of 
medical care as a means of improving quality of care. 
Applied at any level, from the promotion of health 
to the mitigation of social disability, preventive serv- 
ices can add measurably to the impact of a welfare 
medical care program on the clients being served 
and the community in general, he said. The con- 
tinual application of preventive principles—the con- 
tinual asking of the question, “How can we prevent 
the occurrence and spread of disease”—these have 
brought the public health movement to its present 
position in the United States, he declared. If the wel- 
fare administrators will persistently ask this similar 
question, “How can we improve the health of our 
clients, detect their diseases early, get them under 
treatment promptly, minimize their disabilities, and 
reduce their social and economic dependence,” wel- 
fare medical programs may some day also become 
a vital social force in American life. 


The use of statistical methods in evaluating the 
quality of medical service was stressed by Dr. Tay- 
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back. Public welfare administrators were cautioned 
not to seek general over-all solutions, but rather select 
a specific segment of the program for intensive study. 
Dr. Tayback emphasized the importance of allocating 
administrative funds for the purpose of research in 
this field. Possibly many of the current questions are 
the result of the lack of current research. 

Discussion centered on the question of how public 
welfare administrators can encourage physicians to 
assume a share of the responsibility for determining 
the quality of a public medical care program. Public 
welfare administrators emphasized their inability to 
secure from the medical profession the information 
necessary. It was concluded that public welfare ad- 
ministrators responsible for the expenditure of public 
funds had a responsibility and were entitled to infor- 
mation and cooperation from the medical profession. 
Emphasis was again placed on the use of medical ad- 
visory committees as a vehicle to establish standards 
for public medical care. 


The Disability Freeze 

Chairman: WituaM L. Painter, Director, Division of 
General Welfare, State Department of Welfare and 
Institutions, Richmond, Virginia. 

Vice-Chairman: R. H. Wuittatcn, Secretary, State 
Board of Social Welfare, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary: R. Evcene Brown, Director, Division of 
Public Assistance, State Board of Public Welfare, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Speakers: ArtHur Hess, Assistant Director, Division 


of Disability Operations, Bureau of Old-Age and 

Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administration, 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

Corsetr Reepy, State Supervisor of Vocational Re- 

habilitation, Richmond, Virginia. 

Tuomas J. Lucas, Sr., Director, Division of Public 

Assistance, State Department of Public Welfare, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

In the eleven months of operation, the Disability 
Freeze program has concerned itself with developing 
the efficient production of a large number of disability 
determinations, Mr. Hess said. To date 600,000 earn- 
ings records have been checked through the Baltimore 
office of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, of which 60 per cent, or 350,000, have records 
of insurance coverage. Applications for the freeze have 
been made by 300,000 of these individuals. 

He presented a brief but comprehensive picture of 
the purpose of the program and the various steps in- 
volved in making disability freeze determinations. 
Using a chart he traced the steps from the original 


application to the district office of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance to the state agency designated 
to make a determination, and from there to the 
B.O.A.S.I. office in Baltimore. He pointed out that 
there are now federal-state agreements with 46 of the 
48 states. In five (New York, South Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Washington, and North Carolina) the state 
departments of public welfare have been designated 
to make the disability freeze determinations. In 
four states (Delaware, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
and Wisconsin) two state agencies share the responsi- 
bility. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is 
making determinations of certain types of “backlog” 
cases in all but seventeen states, he reported. Of the 
cases sent to the Baltimore office, to date approxi- 
mately two-thirds have been found eligible. In trac- 
ing these developments Mr. Hess pointed out the 
various problems and difficulties encountered in de- 
veloping the program for making determinations. 
He stated that the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee recognized the need for interpretation to medi- 
cal people throughout the country. 


Mr. Reedy declared that in Virginia the disability 
freeze determinations are made by the State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service. In the three months 
of operation he found fewer cases that could be given 
vocational rehabilitation services than had been antic- 
ipated. He stated that there was excellent cooperation 
between the vocational rehabilitation and public wel- 
fare agencies in Virginia, and he gave considerable 
credit to the program for Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled for having developed an understand- 
ing with physicians which has greatly simplified the 
job of securing adequate medical information. His 
agency now sees no need for employing anticipated 
field workers, since individual contacts are not neces- 
sary in the disability freeze determinations because 
of excellent cooperation received from physicians and 
other agencies. 


In Wisconsin, Mr. Lucas reported, the Department 
of Public Welfare has the responsibility for making 
disability freeze determinations of the blind and for 
those persons who were receiving public assistance 
on a given date. The vocational rehabilitation agency 
has this responsibility for all other cases. He stated 
that a well organized medical unit in the Department 
of Public Welfare which had previously been devel- 
oped for the purpose of making the decisions in the 
program for aid to the disabled and for incapacitated 
parents in the Aid to Dependent Children program 
was readily available to take over the responsibilities 
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for making disability freeze determinations. Mr. 
Lucas also stated that there was excellent cooperation 
between the public welfare and vocational rehabilita- 
tion departments. 

All three speakers emphasized the necessity for 
establishing close working relationships among the 
various agencies involved and there was recognition 
of the fact that new areas of inter-agency cooperation 
were being developed. The general discussion brought 
out the need for wider distribution of information re- 
garding the Disability Freeze program. 

The problem of securing adequate medical informa- 
tion also came out in the discussion. It was indi- 
cated that clinical findings to support the diagnosis 
are frequently omitted but this problem is being over- 
come because physicians are cooperating when they 
learn what is actually needed as a basis for making 
disability determinations. While it was recognized 
that the chief purpose of the Disability Freeze pro 
gram is to protect the rights of individuals under the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program, it was 
also pointed out that restoration was one of the ex- 
pressed objectives of the law. 


Standards Help in the Care of the 
Chronically Il 
Chairman: Dr. Dean Roserts, Director, Commission 
on Chronic Illness, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Vice-Chairman: Matruew Furze, Director, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Pierre, South Dakota. 
Secretary: JoHn J. Scharrer, Director, Cuyahoga 

County Department of Welfare, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Speakers: Jerry Soton, Health Program Analyst, Di- 

vision of Hospital and Medical Facilities, Public 

Health Service, Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Martua L. Tratnor, Assistant Chief, Bureau 

of Inspection, State Department of Institutions and 

Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Vircinta Vaney, Medical Social Consultant, State 

Department of Public Welfare, Boston, Massachu- 

setts. 

Mrs. Honour Hurrman, Third Vice-President, 

American Association of Nursing Homes, Logan- 

sport, Indiana. 

Mr. Solon reported on recent studies by the Com- 
mission on Chronic Illness and the Public Health 
Service in which thirteen states participated. The 
studies collected information on the kind of patients 
who are receiving nursing home care and the staff and 
services available in the nursing homes. Projecting the 
facts derived from the studies, Mr. Solon estimated 
that for the country as a whole recipients of public as- 


sistance make up about half of all patients in proprie- 
tary nursing homes. In several states, including Min- 
nestota, Oklahoma, and Wyoming, seven out of every 
ten patients are paid for from welfare funds, usually 
with no other supplementation. 

The study determined, Mr. Solon reported, that the 
patients in the proprietary nursing homes are a very 
aged group. Two-thirds are seventy-five years or older. 
Fully one-fourth of all the patients are eighty-five or 
more. As might be expected with this type of age 
pattern and in a nursing home setting, much disability 
was found in the group. One-half or more of the 
patients are severely limited in their ability to walk. 
One-fifth of the patients are completely bedfast. More 
than half of the patients are mentally disoriented, 
part of the time if not always. As many as one-third 
are incontinent. 

Staff-wise, Mr. Solon pointed out, there were great 
variations in the nursing homes studied with respect 
to care of the patients. In Connecticut virtually all 
nursing homes had a registered nurse. At the other 
extreme there were two states where the home with 
a registered nurse was almost completely absent from 
the nursing home picture. The average number of 
patients per nurse or nursing attendant is 2.5 at the 
upper end of the scale and 5.2 in the state with the 
lowest amount of nursing service available. 

The discussants who spoke after Mr. Solon’s pre- 
sentation considered the subject of standards of nurs- 
ing home care from the viewpoint of the standard- 
setting agency, the public assistance agency, and the 
organization of nursing home operators. 

Mrs. Trainor, representing a state which has been 
licensing nursing homes since 1927, described the 
standard-setting program in New Jersey. Standards 
are under constant revision by a staff of professional 
nurses who develop and apply skills other than those 
of nursing in working with the institution. The De- 
partment has also been responsible for institutes which 
are given three to four times a year for the staff of 
the nursing care institutions. The standard-setting 
program has operated as an educational as well as a 
regulatory service of the state. 

The cost of nursing home care for public assistance 
recipients in Massachusetts, Miss Vahey reported, is 
a large portion of the expenditure for medical and 
related services. In one year the cost of care of 7,200 
patients was approximately $10!4 million. The state 
welfare department has recognized the need to pay 
adequate amounts for nursing home care if good 
standards of care are to be obtained for public as- 
sistance recipients. The relationship between pay- 
ments and standards is a close one, and those states 
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that have average payments such as $55 per month . 


cannot expect nursing care which will meet the pa- 
tient’s requirements. In Massachusetts the local wel- 
fare agencies in communities with populations over 
50,000 are required to have physicians as staff medical 
supervisors. One duty of these physicians is to help 
the agency to determine the most suitable arrange- 
ments for nursing care of long-time patients. 

Mrs. Huffman summarized briefly the history of 
the American Association of Nursing Homes which 
was organized in September, 1949. Forty-two states 
and approximately 3800 nursing home operators are 
represented by this organization. The Association’s 
goals include improvement of the standards of nursing 
home care. This is accomplished through planning 
institutes and workshops for nursing home operators, 
establishing standard charting systems, and encour- 
aging nursing homes to have rules such as the re- 
quirement that no patient will be admitted without a 
physician’s statement. The American Association of 
Nursing Homes works closely with other professional 
organizations in the health field. 

In the discussion interest was indicated in the 
amount of rehabilitation which takes place in nursing 
homes. Mr. Solon commented that many voluntary 
and some outstanding public institutions are provid- 
ing rehabilitation services. Dr. Roberts added that 
many of the nursing home patients are incontinent by 
habituation and that this can be corrected by rehabili- 
tation and proper treatment. 


What Should the Welfare Department 
Expect From the Health Department? 


Chairman: Dr. Dean FisHer, Commissioner, State 
Department of Health and Welfare, Augusta, 
Maine. 

Vice-Chairman: Paut Canapy, Director, City Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Secretary: Husert Harris, Chief, Bureau of Local 
Welfare Services, State Department of Public Health 
and Welfare, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Speakers: J. Mitrorp Kirxup, Commissioner, Suffolk 
County Department of Public Welfare, Bay Shore, 
New York. 

Dr. L. D. Soprzr, Col., U.S.A. Retired, Director, 
Danville-Pittsylvania-Halifax Health District, Dan- 
ville, Virginia. 

Dr. Jonas N. Mutter, Staff Director, APHA Sub- 
committee on Medical Care; Associate Professor of 
Public Health, School of Medicine, Yale University; 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Mr. Kirkup prefaced his discussion by saying that 


all local communities should develop a cooperative 
health and welfare service. Such a service has been 
developed in his county in the following manner: 


(1) A recognition of the need for cooperative serv- 
ice by the commissioner of welfare and the 
commissioner of health; 

(2) The development of a plan for joint action by 
staff representatives from each agency; 

(3) Execution of plan in the following manner: 
(a) Full day’s staff meeting of top supervisory 

staff; 

(b) Division of staff into six working groups; 

(c) Each group selecting a limited number of 
cases for teaching purposes, such as a case 
of a crippled child, a tuberculosis patient, a 
mentally retarded child; 

(d) From these discussions, plans developed for 
handling cases jointly that involved both 
agencies; 

(e) In addition, many related services from 
other agencies brought into play, such as 
nutrition service, homemaker service; 

(f) As a result, both departments have come 
to know the services of each other; staff 
are better acquainted and the end result is 
a better service to client and community 
and a saving of time, effort and funds. 

Dr. Soper declared that in Virginia considerable 

variation exists in patterns for granting health serv- 
ices. Out of his experience as a local health officer he 


‘ recommended the following: 


(1) That local health and welfare services can be 
provided more effectively if full cooperation is 
secured from the local medical society, local 
welfare department, local government officials, 
and the community; 

(2) The program must be geared to meet the needs 
of the local community; 

(3) Care of the chronically ill is inseparable from 
general medical care; 

(4) The basic approach to chronic disease must be 
preventive; 

(5) Importance of rehabilitation cannot be over- 
emphasized; 

(6) Generally, the care of the chronically ill should 
be established in and around the home rather 
than in an institution; 

(7) The keystone of success involves mutual trust 
and confidence on the part of all agencies and 
persons concerned. 


Dr. Muller paid tribute to the statement, “Tax- 
supported Medical Care for the Needy,” issued in 1952 
by the Joint Committee on Medical Care of the Amer- 
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ican Public Health Association and the American 
Public Welfare Association. He pointed out that the 
statement had been of real value to both Associations 
in promoting better health and the prevention of dis- 
ease. 

He declared that ill health and disability rank high 
among the causes of dependency. He maintained the 
community has a moral and usually a legal responsi- 
bility to provide health services for its people. 

Health and welfare departments have a responsi- 
bility to identify the services each agency can provide 
and develop a method of referral whereby the indi- 
vidual patient can be afforded the best possible treat- 
ment and service offered. This is true whether it be 
medical care, rehabilitation service, meeting economic 
need, service to the unmarried mother, to the alcoholic 
or to the delinquent child. Together these depart- 
ments also need to develop patterns for more adequate 
joint services such as inspections of nursing homes, 
day nurseries, and maternity homes. 

Health officials, perhaps, have been too concerned 
with activities relating to the general health of the 
community and the prevention of disease, he said, and 
urged them to give more attention to treatment and 
plans for the care of the medically indigent. Many 
medical schools are now including in their curriculum 
more courses designed to acquaint the physician with 
the psychological and socio-economic aspects of his 
job as well as traditional medical education, Dr. 
Muller noted. 


Purposeful Living Through Rehabilitation 
Chairman: Dr. JosepH H. Gerser, Chief Medical Of- 
ficer, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman: Mary F. Gisson, Director, Division 
of Public Assistance, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Secretary: Donatp G. Swatiow, Assistant Director, 
Hamilton County Welfare Department, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Speakers: Dr. Murray Ferperser, Consultant to the 
Allegheny County Institution District, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

W. B. Warrincton, Commissioner, State Depart- 

ment of Public Welfare, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mrs. Rut S. GotpMan, Deputy Commissioner, So- 

cial Service, City of Chicago Department of Wel- 

fare, Chicago, Illinois. 

Physical rehabilitation of the institutionalized older 
patient was discussed by Dr. Ferderber who has had 
experience with an institution having 1,800 patients. 
He talked about the “team” approach of social 


worker, nurse, doctor, and orderly. In the team ap- 
proach each person is utilized to the maximum de- 
gree, he said. He gave emphasis to the aide or orderly 
as a key person in the rehabilitation of the patient, 
describing these attendants as “liaison” to the patient. 

Mr. Warrington discussed a special training pro- 
gram and related rehabilitation services developed in 
Arizona. In this program there has been close co- 
operation, through a Joint Rehabilitation Team, of 
all state agencies concerned with this problem. He 
described a survey of 524 cases of which 81 per cent 
were female. The average age was 37.6 years and ap- 
proximately 68 per cent had an eighth-grade education 
or less. Sixty-one per cent of the cases received grants 
less than $100 a month and the average grant was $91. 
60 per cent of the persons in the survey had received 
public assistance more than two years. Eighty-one per 
cent of the cases were found not to be amenable to the 
rehabilitation project. 

Mrs. Goldman gave a report on the experience of 
the Chicago Department. Her commentary illustrated 
the team approach in an agency with an integrated 
rehabilitation program, the team being composed of 
the recipient, the department staff, and the resources 
of the community. The basic philosophy was to assist 
the individual to help himself. During the short time 
that this program has been in existence over 500 per- 
sons have been trained and placed in employment. 
She emphasized that such a program demands three 
requisites: (1) a dedicated staff; (2) understanding 
by the community; and (3) a coordination of services. 


MENTAL HEALTH 
One round table centered on the problem of mental 
health and particularly the public welfare aspects of 
the problem of using the limited number of psychi- 
atrists available in the development of better mental 


health. 


Mental Health and the Community 

Chairman: Harry Suapiro, Secretary, State Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: JouHn F. Wenstranp, Chief, Research and 
Statistics, State Division of Public Welfare, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Speakers: Dr. Water Apams, Psychiatric Con- 
sultant, City of Chicago Department of Welfare, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Tuats M. Fisrer, Program Supervisor, Social 
Service Department, Clinical Center, National In- 
stitutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Dr. Trawick Srusss, Assistant Director, Division 
of Curative Services, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Dr. Adams spoke on his work with the rehabili- : 


tation of psychologically inadequate persons who 
become unemployed because of these inadequacies, 
but who are, in reality, employable. These people, 
for the most part, are migrants coming into Chicago 
from the South or minority foreign groups within 
the city, persons unable “to surmount the clash of 
cultures.” 


He discussed the process of consultation not only 
in individual cases but in helping social workers 
achieve understanding of unusual situations. He 
made a plea that changes be effected in the codes 
regarding civil rights to enable the extension of 
psychiatric rehabilitation. 

Mrs. Fisher discussed a pilot study in which she 
served as the psychiatric social worker. This study, 
“Techniques in Vocational Rehabilitation of Clini- 
cally Unemployed Psychiatric Patients,” has been 
published in the Journal of Psychiatry and was given 
as a paper at the National Conference of Social Work. 
She told how twenty-five persons, sixteen of whom 
were receiving public assistance, underwent psycho- 
therapy and how twenty were rehabilitated vocation- 
ally and became independent, useful citizens. The 
value of their new independence was not only to 
themselves but to their families and the community 
as a whole, she said. 


Dr. Stubbs spoke of the inter-relationship and 
skills of all professional groups in the field of mental 
health. He said that while diagnosis is not medical 
treatment, each caseworker must make a diagnosis 
of the situation and have an understanding of his own 
limitations so that, if need be, he can go to members 
of other professions for help. He warned that diag- 
nosis in many areas may be complex so that it may 
be necessary to bring into the picture experts in the 
field. On the other hand, some situations are so 
simple that on-the-spot diagnosis can be made cor- 
rectly, he said. 


RECRUITMENT, SELECTION AND RETENTION OF 
STAFF 


Four sessions touched on the ever-present concern 
with recruitment, selection and retention of staff. 
These were: Consideration of Needs in Public Welfare 
Administration—Recruitment, Selection and Reten- 
tion of Staff; How States Are Solving These Problems 
in Recruitment, Selection and Retention of Staff; 
What Are the Factors in Present Administration that 
Create Problems for Administration in the Recruit- 
ment, Selection and Retention of Staff; and Summary 
of Previous Sessions on Problems in Administration 
with Respect to Recruitment, Selection and Retention 


of Staff, and a Forecast for the Future in Public Wel- 
fare in These Areas. 


Consideration of Needs in Public Welfare 
Administration—Recruitment, Selection 
and Retention of Staff 
Chairman: Joun J. Keppier, Executive Officer, New 
York City Office, State Department of Social Wel- 

fare, New York, New York. 
Vice-Chairman: Epwarp I. Dunx:n, Director, Jackson 
County Welfare Office, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Secretary: Mary Bruce, Director, Casework Division, 
Franklin County Department of Welfare, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Speaker: Guy R. Justis, Executive Director, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado. 
Discussants: Dr. Eten Winston, Commissioner, 
State Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Car- 
olina. 
Spencer E. Braver, Executive Secretary, Ramsey 
County Welfare Board, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Resource Persons: Henry L. McCartuy, Commis- 
sioner of Welfare, New York City Department of 
Welfare, New York, New York. 
Paut V. Benner, Director of Training, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Mr. Keppler pointed out this was the first of four 
meetings on Recruitment, Selection and Retention of 
Staff, planned by a Subcommittee of the American 


‘Public Welfare Association Committee on Social 


Work Education and Personnel. 

Guy Justis, Director of Public Welfare for Colorado, 
sounded the keynote for the series by presenting the 
role of public welfare in providing services. Since 
public welfare differs from community to community 
and is a changing concept, it is necessary to review 
what it does and what it wants to do, he said. In 
practice, most agencies do a good job in meeting the 
legal requirements of establishing eligibility. Im- 
portant as this is, public welfare has other responsibil- 
ities, he pointed out. 

More and more attention is being paid to rehabilita- 
tion and prevention, he said. He defined public wel- 
fare administration as a dynamic process by which 
financial assistance is given and also by which various 
casework and group services can be effectively given 
to those persons or families who want and need such 
help. 

The function of the local welfare department needs 
to be continually reviewed and evaluated, he held. 
“Decisions regarding such things as specialized staffs 
in simplification of administration must be made,” 
he declared. “On the basis of these decisions, attention 
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must be given to recruitment of staff to carry out 
function. Available staff is a deciding factor in what 
the agency can do. The personnel system is carried 
out in a framework of civil service or merit system 
—with its advantages and disadvantages. Retention 
of staff is dependent on such factors as salary, staff 
feeling of importance, understanding the ‘why’ and 
good working conditions.” 

Dr. Winston discussed Mr. Justis’ statement from 
the standpoint of the state agency administration. She 
expressed herself as in complete agreement with Mr. 
Justis’ point of view. She emphasized the need for 
the administrator to have a clear-cut understanding 
of philosopsy, both of the scope of public welfare and 
the dignity and integrity of individuals. 

“Agencies should set their sights high and work 
toward standards even at the same time we are ac- 
cepting reality,” she said. “The problem of lack of 
training can be met if administrators do some plan- 
ning, at the time of hiring, for educational leave, and 
other factors. The state administrator should have 
concern for the qualifications of staff in even the 
smallest county. A weakness results if all the best 
workers go to the state office, well qualified people in 
the county keep the state on its toes.” 

The state, she said, has an obligation to provide 
staff with: 


(1) Strong, clear-cut administration in which the 
worker clearly sees his place with clearly defined 
responsibilities 

(2) Skilled supervision 

(3) Opportunity for staff to actively participate in 
establishing policy 

(4) Staff development program 

(5) A more full acceptance of the inter-disciplinary 
approach (persons from disciplines do a great 
deal’ to contribute and sometimes can be re- 
cruited more easily than social workers) 

(6) A willingness of the administration to give 
time, attention and support to the total plan of 
staff, rather than to depend entirely upon a 
personnel officer 

The kind of staff determines the kind of program, 
she held. Other qualifications include a staff loyal 
to public welfare, able and willing to accept a role 
in today’s society, ability to work well with other 
staff members, and personal integrity and good judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Brader discussed the presentation from the 
standpoint of the local agency administrator. A basic 
requirement for a local administrator is the develop- 
ment of personal conviction that he really wants 
trained persons on his staff, he said. “This means that 


he believes the trained social worker has the best 
likelihood of success,” he explained. “In coming to, 
or staying in an agency, a worker looks for an oppor- 
tunity to utilize the skills which he has acquired. The 
worker looks for good supervision. In public welfare, 
many persons in supervisory positions have not had 
training, but learned through experience and some- 
times are not flexible. The agency has a responsibility 
for creating a situation in which a trained worker will 
gain satisfaction from his work.” 

Some of the things an agency can do, he said, are: 

(1) Provide adequate salaries 

(2) Offer opportunities for advancement 

(3) Have a staff counsel consisting of members 

from all classifications, elected by departments 
to provide an avenue of approach to the admin- 
istrative office and involve representatives of the 
employees in policy making 

(4) Maintain good working conditions 

(5) Provide staff training 

(6) Develop personnel manual 

(7) Give recognition for good work 

Mr. McCarthy observed that people now in positions 
of leadership have behind them the experience of move- 
ment in jobs. Such movement would not be possible 
under the civil service regulation governing the New 
York Department of Welfare since it is necessary to 
enter at the lowest grade and spend one year in each 
grade before taking an examination for a higher 
grade. It is possible to move each step without any 
additional education. Mr. McCarthy suggested an 
attempt to influence public sentiment and union 
sentiment to allow the attaching of standards to the 
method and philosophy of civil service. 

Mr. Benner emphasized the need to define what is 
meant by services—what is minimum—and to develop 
plans which make these services available to every 
person in the community who needs them. “While 
staff training has its place, we must remember that it 
cannot be done in a vacuum and it cannot compensate 
for deficiencies,” he said. “Staff training must be re- 
lated to on-going practice within the function of 
the agency.” 


How States Are Solving These Problems 
in Recruitment, Selection and Retention 
of Staff 
Chairman: Mrs. Cortnne H. Wo tre, Chief, Division 
of Technical Training, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Chairman: Wiii1am P. Sater, Executive Di- 
rector, Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Secretary: Dr. Stanitey Cuirron, Director, School of 
Social Work, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Participants: Grorce M. Hoiienseck, Acting Direc- 
tor, State Department of Public Assistance, Olympia, 
Washington. 

EvizasetH Stewart, Assistant Professor, School of 

Social Work, University of Tennessee, Memphis 

Branch, Memphis, Tennessee. 

H. C. SHoemaxker, Chairman, State Public Welfare 

Commission, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Joseru H. Rok, Director, Division of Child Welfare 

Services, State Department of Public Welfare, 

Helena, Montana. 

Mary Brenz, Assistant Executive Director, Phil- 

adelphia County Board of Assistance, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 

Dr. BENJAMIN Lynpon, Director, Social Service Pro- 

gram, Graduate School of Public Administration 

and Social Service, New York University, New 

York, New York. 

Mrs. Grace Stewart, Director of Public Assistance, 

State Department of Public Welfare, Jacksonville, 

Florida. 

Mr. Hollenbeck described how the State of Wash- 
ington started an experiment in 1953 in training 
supervisors for the Department. Candidates selected 
were required to have a BA degree and two years 
of experience. They were to proceed to obtain one 
year of graduate training within three years after 
entering the supervisory training program. Training 
centers were set up in larger counties. Since February 
of 1951, ten groups have started the program and nine 
have completed it. Eighty-seven started and eighty- 
two finished. Seventy-two are still in the Department. 
Trainees have four sessions of one week each. The 
first session deals with basic principles, and the re- 
maining sessions relate these changes to the job. Some 
work is also being done in training county adminis- 
trators. Washington is pleased with the results of the 
supervisory training program, he said. 

Miss Stewart described the recruitment program 
development in Tennessee which began two years ago 
when Chest and Council representatives, Department 
of Public Welfare representatives, AASW chairman 
and others, were called to the school and established 
a council on training for social work. 

The School of Social Work has had two conferences 
with college faculty members who teach in under- 
graduate programs, she said, and teaching materials 
for the social sciences in the undergraduate program 


are provided. A news letter for undergraduate college 
faculty contains material on publications, films, and 
social work news. In Nashville recently a luncheon 
for Negro and white students was held and repre- 
sentatives of various areas of social work practices 
discussed their respective areas. The Department of 
Public Welfare has set up a case job for summer ex- 
perience for college students who have completed 
their junior year. 

She declared: (1) That it is important for a social 
work faculty to work with undergraduate faculty; 
(2) first-hand opportunities for experienced college 
students in a social agency is helpful; (3) vocational 
material and contact with high school teachers are 
helpful. 

Mr. Shoemaker discussed the development in his 
state where the school of social work has been co- 
operating in offering training opportunities. Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare employees attend classes 
scheduled during the week. They attend with the 
regular students of the school and it is felt that they 
make real contributions to the classes. “This experi- 
ment has been successful because of the very real 
interest of staff members for improvement, almost as 
important to them as salary,” he said. 

Mr. Roe told how several years ago a study in 
Montana showed that adoptions took too long, that 
procedures returning children to their own families 
were not clearly worked out, and that children stayed 


‘ too long in foster homes. The Department started to 


revise its definition of services, to go beyond eligibility 
in seeing clients as individuals. This led to an almost 
complete re-examination of the entire operation of the 
agency beyond the standpoint of policy and procedure, 
he said. Since practically all of the trained staff was 
in the Child Welfare Division, teamwork approaches 
were evolved whereby child welfare workers did case- 
work where needed and the Department of Public 
Welfare administrative persons gave their administra- 
tive skills, each coming in where the maximum con- 
tribution could be made. 

Miss Brenz told how the Philadelphia County 
agency and the University of Pittsburgh worked 
together in offering two summer courses, one on 
“Fundamental Human Behavior” and the other on 
“The Fundamentals of Casework.” The first summer 
practically all of those who attended were caseworkers, 
but the second summer a number of supervisors 
attended. 

Dr. Benjamin Lyndon, Director, Social Service 
Program, Graduate School of Public Administration 
and Social Service, New York University, New York, 
described the progress being made at the New York 
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University School of Social Work in its three years of 
existence. 

Mrs. Grace Stewart stated that even though vacan- 
cies did exist, Florida had every intention of keeping 
high standards on selection because it was invariably 
a mistake to take someone just to fill a job. 


What Are the Factors in Present 

Administration That Create Problems 

for Administration in the Recruitment, 
Selection, and Retention of Staff? 

Chairman: Frep H. Srernincer, Director, Lake County 
Department of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana. 

Vice-Chairman: Russet, Brinson, Personnel Officer, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Secretary: Wuitney M. Youne, Director, School of 
Social Work, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Speakers: Antonio A. Sorter, Deputy Commissioner, 
State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New 
York. 

Mary Hovwk, Director, Division of Social Service, 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

KaTHERINE Taytor, Regional Representative, State 

Merit System, Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Resource Persons: J. J. Donovan, Associate Director, 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ernest F. Witte, Executive Secretary, Council on 

Social Work Education, Inc., New York, New York. 

The quality of the person public welfare is seeking 
“is dependent on the scope and definition of the 
public welfare job,” said Mr. Sorieri. He declared, 
“I believe that one of our most pressing needs is the 
application of fresh, cool, independent thinking to 
the public welfare programs, leading to a detached 
appraisal and definition of the job in public asistance, 
in child welfare—in all the parts and the totality of 
public welfare.” 

The annual turnover of casework staff ranges be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent, he said, and “perhaps the 
most serious fact is that almost 30 per cent of persons 
in the caseworker position leave after less than one 
year of service.” 

He expressed concern over the rate of applicants, 
the problem of the statistics of unproductive civil 
service lists and the rate of turnover of public welfare 
services. He felt that the problem called for: 

(1) Defining objectively the welfare job 

(2) Recognition of change in emphasis of program 

(3) Interesting young people at undergraduate level 

(4) Service training opportunities and scholarships 


(5) Salaries 

(6) Developing respect for the public services 

(7) Lower case loads 

Miss Houk said there was increasing interest on 
the part of schools of social work in public welfare, 
but felt that even greater cooperation and responsi- 
bility must be assumed. She reported on the Council 
of Social Work Education’s activity in this regard, 
and in recruiting. She outlined what she felt students 
should be provided with in the undergraduate level 
and what she felt graduate education should possess. 
Assurance was given as to the schools’ concern about 
specialized personnel, and training in administration 
for public welfare. She said, “Schools cannot give 
all the knowledge needed for all time.” 

Miss Taylor outlined the difficult position which 
merit systems face in trying to raise standards and 
yet continue to meet the immediate personnel de- 
mands of agencies. She urged teamwork at top levels 
between agencies and merit systems, and outlined 
advantages which would result through cooperative 
planning. Other problems in recruitment, she said, 
result from a failure to define what is the public 
welfare job, the unwillingness to raise qualifications, 
and the arbitrary conditions of eligibility. 

J. J. Donovan of the Civil Service Assembly, speak- 
ing as a resource person, felt any present conflict 
between public welfare agencies and merit systems is 
healthy and would disappear if appraised on the basis 
of the following points: 

(1) Is it a good law? 

(2) Is there good administration? 

(3) Is the budget adequate? 

(4) Is there sound administrative support? 


Ernest Witte, another resource person, declared 
there was a great deal of variation in salaries but that 
he felt the minimum need to attract the undergraduate 
to a public welfare job was $3,000 and the graduate, 
$4,000. He said that often one of the problems was 
that there was little difference in the beginning salaries 
of people with undergraduate training and graduate 
training. 


Summary of Previous Sessions on Prob- 

lems in Administration with Respect to 

Recruitment, Selection and Retention of 
Staff, and a Forecast for the Future 

in Public Welfare in These Areas 

Chairman: Estuer Lazarus, Director, Baltimore De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Vice-Chairman: E:mer V. Anprews, Director of Wel- 
fare, State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Secretary: Ear: W. Wo rt, Chief, Division of Social 
Services, State Department of Public Assistance, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


Speaker: Wayne Vasey, Dean, School of Social Work, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


A summary of the highlights, problems and rec- 
ommendations of the three previous sessions was 
presented by Mr. Vasey as a basis for a forecast for 
the future. 


There was emphasis on the fact that public welfare 
programs are not merely “check-writing concerns” 
but have increasing responsibility for a wide variety 
of services. It was pointed out that schools of social 
work and public welfare agencies are working to- 
gether wtih increased flexibility and creativity. The 
series of round tables on recruitment, selection and 
retention of staff was distinctive in indicating a ma- 
turity of outlook which presupposes innovation rather 
than resistance. 


Public welfare must obtain men and women to 
match its responsibilities. Workers must have a feeling 
of belonging and must be hired on the basis of com- 
petence to do a job. Merit systems can be obstacles 
if they are not flexible. However, problems develop 


from the way the systems are utilized rather than 
the systems themselves. 

Salaries are generally a deterrent rather than a 
help in social work recruitment, but the problem of 
salary is only part of the picture for a worker to have 
a sense of worthwhileness of his job. 

In forecasting the future the following points were 
raised: 


(1) The public welfare job must be defined. While 
it is recognized that it is a job, the nature of 
services must be clearly stated. 


(2) Public welfare must determine levels and clar- 
ification of staff, enlisting the help of personnel 
techniques. 

(3) Qualifications, salary, and job definitions must 
be related. 

(4) Recruitment, personnel practices, educational 
level, institutions, etc., must be made a part of 
a comprehensive master plan. 

(5) The problem of recruitment, selection and 
retention of staff must be approached with com- 
plete convictions. 


Creativeness, imagination, hope and determination 


is needed rather than defense of position, despair and 
resistance. 
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RELATED PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

Public welfare’s responsibility for working with 
other groups and programs was discussed in these four 
round table sessions: Implications for Public Welfare 
in Today’s Housing and Urban Renewal Movements; 
Civil Defense and Public Welfare; Public Welfare 
Services for Indians: Termination of Federal Con- 
trols; and Participation Between Public and Voluntary 
Agencies in Community Planning. 


Implications For Public Welfare in 
Today’s Housing and Urban Renewal 
Movements 
Chairman: Daviv H. Keppet, Director, City of Hart- 
ford Department of Public Welfare, Hartford, Con- 

necticut. 

Vice-Chairman: Haroip Parker, Director, Division 
of Social Administration, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Secretary: Guy W. Puntcu, Administrative Officer, 
District of Columbia Department of Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Speakers: M. Carrer McFartanp, Acting Assistant 
Administrator, Division of Plans and Programs, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
D.C. 

Cuartes F, Ernst, Director, Division of Neighbor- 

hood Conservation-Rehabilitation, Housing Associa- 

tion of Metropolitan Boston, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Wii1aM L. Rarsxy, Housing Coordinator, Mayor’s 

Office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Recinatp A. JoHNnson, Director, Department of 

Housing Activities, National Urban League, Inc., 

New York, New York. 

Louise Drecks, Director, City of Louisville Depart- 

ment of Public Welfare, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Dororny Gazzoio, Associate Director, Na- 

tional Association of Housing and Redevelopment 

Officials, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Diecks pointed out the importance of any 
housing program to the welfare department because 
of the relationship between decent, safe housing and 
the rehabilitation of families with social problems. 
Yet, overwhelming statistics show that most public 
assistance recipients and other beneficiaries of welfare 
programs are likely to be found in the poorest housing 
in any city. One responsibility of welfare is to main- 
tain records, conduct surveys, and make reports show- 
ing the need for housing for larger family units, she 
said. 

Declaring that, under present arrangements, refer- 
rals from housing authorities to the welfare agencies 


to prevent evictions usually come too late, she urged 
welfare and housing officials to work together even 
more closely on basic problems. She said that one 
of the major problems about eligibility for public 
housing is the different consideration given by wel- 
fare departments and housing authorities to incomes 
of other members in the household besides the bread- 
winner. There exists a large group of individuals who 
might be described as the “awful inbetweens,” she 
said, who are too poor to provide, through their own 
resources, good private housing, and who are too 
rich to be eligible for public housing. Often, the 
difference is simply a matter of a few dollars per 
week in income. The total community must be made 
aware of this fringe group and it is the responsibility 
of welfare to make these needs known in order to 
expand low-rent housing to include such individuals. 

Mr. McFarland described the historical develop- 
ment of the housing program. He pointed out that 
the first legislation which attempted a comprehensive 
approach to the problem of housing was the Housing 
Act of 1949. Even so, there was not enough emphasis 
on needs other than physical dwellings. This act, in 
effect, accepted a national housing policy which might 
be interpreted to mean a decent home for every Amer- 
ican. Although housing was recognized as a responsi- 
bility of the federal government, emphasis was on 
the hope that the goal could be attained through 
private funds, and responsibility discharged and re- 
tained at the local level. 

Through the provisions of the Housing Act of 1954, 
however, a program of urban renewal has developed. 
Previously, there was concern only about the physical 
aspects of housing, but now there is an honest attempt 
to get at the core of the decay; to attack the sickness 
of the city, which is really more than a group of 
houses. It might be described as a “living organism.” 
Instead, then, of a fatalistic approach which expresses 
the fact that slums do exist and will continue to exist, 
and approaches the problem only as a surgeon might 
operate, the outlook now includes the provision for 
prevention, for rehabilitation, and replacement of 
housing units. Private enterprise is to be induced, if 
possible, to provide a decent house for every American. 

He said that one of the most vital aspects of legisla- 
tion is what might be termed the “workable program” 
provision which means that before federal assistance is 
actually available, a locality must demonstrate its in- 
tention to do all within its power about the problem. 
The federal government is committed, then, to attack 
the problem on all fronts, particularly by arresting 
and preventing the decay, and by taking into account 
the more human elements involved. Therefore, the 
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real challenge to welfare people, and particularly pub- 
lic welfare people, he said, is to be aggressive in 
causing localities to meet this requirement or condi- 
tion for federal aid. 

Mr. Rafsky illustrated the interest of the welfare 
and housing authorities by the use of two circles, 
pointing out that the real question is how far, and in 
what areas, the circles should overlap. He indicated 
that there are three areas of real concern to both wel- 
fare and housing authorities: 


1. Public Housing 


The location of housing, with particular refer- 
ence to such facilities as schools, play grounds, 
police and fire protection, is vital to the interest 
of welfare people. The impact of low income 
groups being brought into middle income neigh- 
borhoods creates a number of additional prob- 
lems. The “project stigma” should be eliminated 
wherever possible by selecting small sites situ- 
ated throughout the city on which to provide 
new houses. 


2. Income Eligibility 
At least a partial answer is to revise upward the 
maximum permissible income. 

3. Rehabilitation and Code Enforcement 
Here again, the low income family is apt to be 


hit with increased rent. Welfare officials should . 


face this problem realistically and do whatever 
is possible to raise shelter allowances in welfare 
grants. Welfare workers should be concerned 
with code enforcements and make sure that 
welfare clients are receiving the kind of housing 
required by the code. Where rent controls are 
still in effect, welfare officials have responsibility 
to see whether their clients are paying above 
maximum rent. 


The theme of Mr. Johnson’s paper was that the 
welfare interest of the people affected by any type of 
public housing activities should be improved and 
protected by social welfare interests who should take 
more responsibility in city planning. He felt it is the 
responsibility of welfare officials to see that there is a 
close relationship between the human elements in- 
volved and the physical setup provided. He cited 
some instances of the effect on family life of a poor 
selection of the sites of public housing. He said there 
are still many areas in which Negroes cannot compete 
for better housing or higher incomes, and much of 
private and some public housing is still denied to 
many minority groups. 

Mr. Ernst pointed out clearly and forcefully the 


need for citizen participation as a basis for any work- 
able program as required by the Federal Housing Act. 
He reported some of the things that neighborhood 
associations in Boston have been able to do. He sum- 
marized results in three categories: 

1. Motivation participation means sharing, and the 
concerns of the neighborhood associations are 
expressed through their desires for their children, 
their interest in their property, and the total urge 
to belong to a group. 

2. Morale has been improved by a sharing of com- 
mon problems through neighborhood associa- 
tions. 

3. All segments of the community have become in- 
volved and unusually active. It should not be 
necessary to say that welfare recipients should 
share in the plans and responsibilities as well as 
any benefits. 

Mrs. Gazzolo commented that it is the responsibility 
of welfare people to inform themselves as to what is 
being done about housing, just as about any other 
community interests. She said that the process of 
attacking housing problems may manifest itself differ- 
ently in each community but generally, the areas of 
public housing are clearly placed in one agency. 


Civil Defense and Public Welfare 

Chairman: A.pen E. Bevier, Director, Defense Wel- 
fare Services, State Department of Social Welfare 
and State Civil Defense Commission, New York, 
New York. 

Vice-Chairman: Cuartes G. Lavin, Director, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Secretary: Larry R. Pererson, Director, Mahaska 
County Board of Social Welfare, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Speakers: RatpH L. Garrett, Acting Director, Wel- 
fare Office, Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Joun J. Hurzey, Chief, Defense Welfare Services, 

Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Admin- 

istration, Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Discussants: Mrs. Barsara C. CoucHian, Director, 
State Welfare Department, Reno, Nevada. 
Daniet J. Ryan, General Superintendent, City of 
Detroit Department of Public Welfare, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Hurley discussed significant changes in civil 
defense planning relating to the evacuation of civilian 
population from target areas and described the “pro- 
found effect” of this planning on welfare services. 
The development in size and destructive power of 
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thermo-nuclear weapons and the problem of danger 
from radio-active materials also means changes in 
thinking, he said. He described defense welfare 
planning as involving “an effective adjustment be- 
tween surviving welfare resources and anticipated 
welfare needs.” 


He urged state public welfare officials to develop 
a close working relationship with their state civil 
defense directors and to mobilize and use effectively 
the skills of all agencies and individuals, whether 
public or private, employed or volunteer, in planning 
welfare services for civil defense. 

Mr. Garrett declared that, for the first time at the 
federal level, it is possible to finance operational re- 
search analysis and planning necessary for city survival 
plans; the cost has been a primary deterrent in the 
past to any such effort. Survival plans are envisioned 
for the target areas of the United States, for states 
containing target areas and states giving support to 
target areas. 

“These plans should be developed into a state of 
readiness sufficient to afford protection and care for 
the civilian population in those areas subjected to 
enemy attack,” he said. “Our objective in emergency 
welfare services is to assure the immediate temporary 
care of the people in need as a result of attack so that 
everyone unable to provide them for himself is fur- 
nished with the minimum of food, housing and other 
essentials necessary to maintain life, as well as the 
strength and the will to continue to produce and sup- 
port the Nation’s defense efforts.” 

City survival studies are being authorized by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration on the basis of 
project applications submitted by the states and cities. 
“Our current planning outlines seven major study 
areas which are further broken down into nineteen 
individual study areas,” he said. “These survival 
studies deal with the following subjects: 1) Popula- 
tion; 2) Command and Control; 3) Movement; 4) 
Shelter; 5) Reception and Care; 6) Resources; and 
7) Public Information and Training.” 


Public Welfare Services for Indians: 
Termination of Federal Controls 


Chairman: Bitt Cuitp, Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, Boise, Idaho 

Vice-Chairman: E. G. Hatverson, Chief, Division of 
Public Assistance, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Pierre, South Dakota 

Secretary: Cuartotre C. Donne.t, Supervisor of Pro- 
gram Development, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Speakers: SeLene Girrorp, Assistant Commissioner, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 


A. Harvey Wricnt, Director of Indian Education, 
State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 


James G. Frecuetre, Chairman, Menominee Indian 
Advisory Council, Keshena, Wisconsin 


Miss Gifford referred to the charge made by Con- 
gress to the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1953 to pro- 
ceed with the termination of the separate status of 
Indians. The plans of the Bureau are based on two 
concepts: 


(1) That a terminal enrollment of each tribe will 
be developed as a basis for the distribution of 
any tribal property or claims to property. In 
this the Bureau must have tribal participation. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior is instructed to 
protect the rights of the Indians during this 
period of transition to be sure that the Indians, 
in being moved into the jurisdiction of the 
states, will not be deprived of any of the rights 
and protective services that other citizens have. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, Miss Gifford said, is 
convinced that state and local governments, since they 
are closer to the people, can offer a better channel for 
the Indian’s development than the federal government. 

In the field of welfare, the problems to be met do 
not differ in kind from those now carried by state and 
local departments of public welfare, but the addition 
of new large groups must be taken into account. Miss 
Gifford said that the Indian Service is proceeding on 
the basis that state welfare departments are willing to 
accept this responsibility and are strengthening the 
relationships between the Indian tribal councils and 
the state agencies. The Indian Service considers that 
its continuing function will be to serve as an under- 
pinning in the development of a new relationship 
between the state governments and the Indians. 

Mr. Frechette described the experience of the Me- 
nominee Indians in Wisconsin as illustrative of the 
problems and considerations involved in the present 
Congressional policy. After a period of confusion in 
their own thinking, the Tribal Council has undertaken 
a careful analysis of their situation. The Tribe has 
large assets in timber lands which for many years 
had brought the tribe a steady income from sale of 
lumber. This income provided for the costs of tribal 
government and for health and welfare services. 

The new problems will have to do with responsi- 
bilities for such services as public hospitals and cor- 
rectional institutions. Since the tribal properties lie 
within three counties, it is not yet clear how this will 
be resolved. Possibilities include the designation of the 
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tribal properties as tax exempt, with the tribe in turn 
paying for the services of state and local government. 
Or there could be a new county created which would 
be coterminous with the tribal lands. Or the tribe 
could be completely liquidated as an entity. In any 
case the tribe is definitely moving with the federal and 
state authorities toward a solution, Mr. Frechette said. 


Mr. Wright reported that the point of view of the 
State of Oregon, in its increasing assumption of re- 
sponsibility for the Indians within its jurisdiction, is 
based on three points: 

(1) That Indians are people quite capable of func- 
tioning as citizens if given an opportunity to 
participate in the life around them; 

(2) That an artificial stimulation of interest in the 
past culture of the Indians is not constructive in 
that there is a very limited market for so-called 
Indian handicraft and dependence upon this as 
a source of income continues an artificial situa- 
tion; and 

(3) That the laws which make for distinction be- 
tween whites and Indians both as to rights and 
to services are being thoughtfully but purpose- 
fully eliminated. It is particularly important 
that this be carried out in connection with the 
schools with which the transition has already 
been made. Health services will follow. 


Oregon is determined to have the information 
needed and the plans made for accepting this new 


responsibility before the laws are passed which mark - 


the withdrawal of federal responsibility for these 
groups, Mr. Wright said. He emphasized that the 
state recognized that this change will come within a 
very short time and the Indians themselves are as- 
suming increasing responsibilities, looking toward a 
termination of special status. 


Partnership Between Public and Volun- 
tary Agencies in Community Planning 
Chairman: JosepH ANvERSON, Executive Director, 
National Association of Social Workers, New York, 

New York. 

Vice-Chairman: JosepH E. Batpwin, Director, Mil- 
waukee County Department of Public Welfare, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Mrs. Louise N. Mumm, Staff Consultant, 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., New York, 
New York. 

Speakers: CatHerineE M. Dunn, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, State Welfare Department, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

Morris HursH, Commissioner, State Department of 


Public Welfare, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Merritt Krucuorr, Director, Health and Welfare 
Planning Department, Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc., New York, New York. 
C. F. McNen, Executive Director, Health and 
Welfare Council, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Grorce P. Mixis, Executive Director, Allegheny 
County Board of Assistance, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The group started with the assumption that there 
is a partnership between public and voluntary agen- 
cies in community planning, and ended with a con- 
viction that such a partnership is essential. It defined 
the purpose of community planning as the develop- 
ment of a network of health and welfare facilities 
and services to meet the ever-changing needs of 
communities. 

Alliteration, pregnant with meaning, was the key- 
note of the round table. Beginning and ending with 
“people,” delegates to this round table talked about 
“purpose,” “process,” “participation,” “priorities,” 
“prevention,” “pre-occupation,” and “performance.” 

Illustrations of actual instances as well as the re- 
sults of a research study gave evidence that local 
public and voluntary agencies are planning coopera- 
tively through the established mechanism of the 
community welfare council, the speakers brought out. 

Some illustrations of bi-lateral planning between a 
public welfare and a voluntary casework agency were 
cited. Another method of cooperation is the advisory 
committee to the public agency, composed of lay and 
professional staff from voluntary agencies. Such a 
committee gives a state agency in particular the bene- 
fit of a broad community point of view on matters of 
mutual concern and the members also serve as inter- 
preters of the public agency’s program. 


On the state level there appeared fewer examples 
of joint planning through a central planning body. 
This lack is difficult for a state public welfare agency 
responsible for administering a direct service because 
of the necessity to relate to a number of different local 
planning bodies. Currently, there are a few state 
planning agencies. 

On the national scene there is more evidence of 
public and voluntary agencies cooperating such as in 
the National Social Welfare Assembly where fourteen 
governmental agencies and sixty-seven voluntary 
agencies plan together. 

The public welfare agency, with a diversity of 
needs represented in its caseload, has a strategic role 
to plan in helping to determine priorities through 
giving testimony as to unmet needs, the audience 
was told. It was also reminded that joint planning 
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is a slow process which requires self-discipline of all 
participants. 


CURRENT ISSUES IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


The panel on “Current Issues in Social Security” on 
Thursday evening drew a capacity audience. Thomas 
J. S. Waxter, Dorrance Bronson, actuary with the 
Wyatt Company, Washington, D. C., James Brindle, 
Director of the Social Security Department, UAW- 
CIO, and Dr. Eveline M. Burns, professor of social 
work, New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, discussed clearly and simply the issues 
now facing public welfare. 


The most striking point about the panel was the 
general acceptance of the soundness of present pro- 
grams and a concentration on their expansion and 
improvement. Whereas, in previous years, discussions 
of current issues usually involved the question of the 
desirability or undesirability of OASI, for example, 
or proposals for sweeping changes in approach such 
as “blanketing in” the present aged, such issues this 
year received very little attention. As Judge Waxter 
said, “The current issues in social security are to 
round out, complete and extend existing programs, 
rather than for completely new ventures . . . the core 
of the existing programs has been accepted by both 
the great political parties. But he suggested that 
“.. . the nation is . . . perhaps girding itself for 
another take-off in directions which may not be clear 
to us at the moment.” 

In the opinion of the majority of the panel the 
most pressing need for rounding out, completing and 
extending existing programs is the extension of OASI 
to the risk of permanent and total disability. Although 
Mr. Bronson indicated some reservations, the rest 
agreed that such an extension is highly desirable and 
inevitable. Dr. Burns called its absence a “really 
shocking gap.” 

There was less support for the other major provi- 
sion of H.R. 7225—reduction in the eligibility age for 
women to age 62. Dr. Burns argued that although 
the case for reduction of age for wives of working 
men is a good one, the problem of women who be- 
come widowed in later life should be treated as a 
problem of long-term unemployment and that the 
reduction in age for working women might cause 
employers to force their retirement at earlier than 
necessary ages. 


Several speakers urged the extension of federal aid 
in welfare to include participation in general assist- 
ance and in a program of social service casework. 


For the long run, most of the panelists emphasized 
the great importance of finding a solution to the 
problem of insecurity arising from medical care costs. 
Dr. Burns called it “the biggest issue of all.” She 
said, “I feel particularly strongly on this subject be- 
cause I just returned from England where, thanks to 
the National Health Service, the fears of impoverish- 
ment because of medical and hospital bills and the 
inability to obtain adequate medical care because of 
inability to meet the costs have now been relegated 
to memories of the past. To return to this country 
where this is not yet the case is to have the impression 
of stepping backward in history. If I were to indulge 
in prophecy it would be that by the time of the 50th 
Anniversary of the APWA some socialization of the 
costs of medical care will be a reality in this country 
also. In the interim, the issues I suspect will turn 
around the question not of whether there should be 
any public action at all, but what is the best kind 
of action to take: for what groups of people or types 
of illness or medical expenses should public action 
be invoked, and whether to use the social insurance 
principle, as is the case in so many countries, or a 
wholly public medical service such as exists in Great 
Britain today or in the United States for our veterans.” 

Several speakers were also insistent that public wel- 
fare be particularly concerned with making available 
to all segments of the population the social advances 
either available or contemplated for the majority. As 
Fedele Fauri, dean of the School of Social Work, 
University of Michigan, the resource person on the 
panel, said: “It is the particular responsibility of wel- 
fare people to see that those who have no spokesmen 
are not lost sight of.” He spoke particularly of those 
“who do not have unemployment insurance, who do 
not have OASI, and do not have general assistance 
regardless of how needy they may be.” 


Judge Waxter, in speaking of the need for broader 
participation in the public welfare program, declared, 
“It is difficult to understand how foster care was not 
included. There is certainly no group of Americans 
who are more deserving of assistance than neglected 
and dependent children whose only real parents are 
the welfare agencies.” 


While recognizing labor’s interest and active sup- 
port, particularly in the social insurances, he urged 
more all-out effort on labor’s part to back needed 
changes in the assistance and welfare programs. 


Mr. Bronson spoke of the good things in social se- 
curity that twenty years have produced, and described 
certain “mutterings” and “grumblings” about the 
program which still remain. “Social Security,” he said, 
“was going to destroy private retirement plans and 
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perhaps damage insurance companies and their 
agency force. Well, we have seen the answer—more 
pension plans than ever and more insurance and 
annuities, all supplementary to the OASI floor. This 
has resulted in the three-layer program of protection— 
OASI, private plans and individual insurance and 
thrift programs.” He raised the question of “whether 
we are going overboard on the size of the benefit 
formula.” He favored blanketing-in the present aged 
and opposed the addition of temporary illness, hos- 
pitalization and medical care to OASI. 


Mr. Brindle supported major increases in the wage 
and contribution base under OASI. “The sum, $7800 
is not unreasonable for a program tied to earnings,” 
he said. He backed Federal participation in general 
assistance and social services and a health insurance 
program. Noting two other “neglected areas,” he said, 
“Wage loss covered by workmen’s compensation is 
scandalously low, which is what happens when the 
federal government is left out of a program. In- 
adequate unemployment insurance programs have 
led major labor unions to bargain for supplementary 
programs. At least there should be Federal standards 
and real enforcement of adequate unemployment in- 
surance programs throughout the country.” 


Dr. Burns took issue with a major increase in the 
wage and contribution base in OASI, but indicated 
she would favor increases in the maximum amount 
from time to time. She expressed the hope “that our 


social security arrangements of the future will include . 


periodic reassessment of benefit levels in the light of 
changing and generally increasing standards of living 
throughout the community as a whole, as national 
productivity continuously increases.” 


Dr. Burns also suggested that in the future the 
United States should give attention to consideration 
of a system of children’s allowances. “All other major 
countries have such systems,” she said. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY BIRTHDAY 
PARTY 


The anniversary banquet combined dignity and 
humor, thoughtfulness and fun. Frances Perkins, the 
first woman Cabinet member of the country, former 
Secretary of Labor, said solemnly, “You are the bridge 
between the idea and the performance. This contact 
has given me courage and faith that the care of our 
fellow men will always be of significance.” 


In a gesture of spontaneous joy Mrs. Agnes Meyer, 
author and lecturer, attending the banquet, threw 
wide her hands and exclaimed, “I think you are the 


most wonderful crowd I’ve ever seen! 
the spirit and life of the grass roots.” 

In back of the dais hung the huge silver banner 
proclaiming the 25th anniversary. On the dais sat 
the past presidents, reminders of years of struggle and 
achievement. There were L. A. Halbert, the first 
president; Fred K. Hoehler, both the third and thir- 
teenth; Charles F. Ernst, the sixth; Loula Dunn, the 
ninth; Joseph E. Baldwin, the twelfth; John H. Win- 
ters, the fourteenth; and John W. Tramburg, the 
present president. Harry O. Page, the tenth president, 
expected to attend but at the last minute sickness 
prevented his coming. 


You've got 


Present also were former winners of public wel- 
fare’s highest award, the W. S. Terry, Jr. Memorial 
Merit Award, including Ruth Taylor, former Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare of Westchester County, 
New York, and Dr. Ellen Potter, former Deputy 
Commissioner for Welfare, New Jersey Department 
of Institutions and Agencies. 


Mr. Tramburg, as President, and Miss Dunn, as 
Executive Director, took turns reading congratulatory 
messages that arrived from all over the world. The 
furthest sent was a telegram from Turkey. Arthur 
Altmeyer, former Social Security Commissioner and 
also a Terry Award winner, wrote from Ankhara. 
From London came a message from George Haynes, 
president of the International Conference of Social 


Work. 


Other messages arrived from President Eisenhower; 
former Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Oveta Culp Hobby; Edith Abbott, social work pio- 
neer; Benjamin Youngdahl, president of the National 
Conference of Social Work; and Joseph P. Anderson, 
executive secretary of the National Association of 
Social Workers. Practically every leading national 
organization interested in welfare sent a message of 
congratulations. 


There were several spirits at the banquet, using the 
word “spirit” in its ghostly sense. The directors were 
introduced—Frank Bane, the first one, from 1931- 
1935; Mr. Hoehler, the second, from 1935-1943, and 
Miss Dunn, the fourth, who came in 1949. But the 
third director, the late Howard L. Russell, could only 
be referred to by others for his accomplishments, in- 
cluding being a winner of the Terry Award. And, 
of the presidents, so also with the late William J. 
Ellis, the late A. W. Laver, the late William Hodson, 
the late J. Milton Patterson, and the late W. S. Terry, 
Jr. Then there was the late Gertrude Springer, also a 
Terry Award winner who, for several years, wrote a 
report of the Conference for the journal. 
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25 Years of APWA 


It is fitting that Secretary Folsom made his plea 
GLI MPSES for extension of the principle of prevention to the 
welfare field before the 25th anniversary con- 
ference of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
Even though the twelve hundred at- tion. This great organization of welfare workers 
tendants and the more than forty sec- has been a pioneer in the application of progressive 
. . ideas to social problems. Its convention here last 
tional and general sessions could not week was somewhat overshadowed by the White 
all make the headlines, the Confer- House Conference on Education taking place at 
ence was well covered by reporters the same time, but those who attended need no 
: ‘ reminder of the forward-looking and constructive 

and photographers. Candid picture work the Association continues to do. 
credits go to Louis Flamm, Executive The APWA functions as a sort of social conscience 
‘ of our democratic society. It never loses sight of 
Officer, New York City Department the fact that welfare programs are carried on for 
of Public Welfare. the benefit of human beings. One of the sessions 
of the conference was appropriately devoted to 
elaboration of the subject, “Public Welfare Comes 
of Age.” For this notable attainment, the APWA 
itself is entitled to a very large measure of credit 
As it now moves into its second quarter centpry 
we may reasonably expect that the elimination of 
avoidable personal disasters, which cause welfare 
problems, will come increasingly within the scope 

of its work. 
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Through the courtesy of the Ohio Department of Public Welfare, APWA has a handsome 
new exhibit. 
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The Honorable Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 
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APWA President, John W. Tramburg. 
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Three APWA pioneers: Louis Brownlow, 
Frank Bane (recipient of the 1955 Terry 
Memorial Award), and Fred K. Hoehler. 


Bradshaw Mintener, Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, speaks to 
the Council of State Admin- 
istrators. On the platform 
with him are Assistant Secre- 
tary Roswell B. Perkins, Pat- 
rick Tompkins of Massachu- 
setts, and E. H. Schuneman 
of Wyoming. 
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George F. Davidson, Deputy Minister for Welfare, Canadian Charles |. Schottland, Commisisoner of Social Security, at the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, speaking at opening General Session of the Biennial Conference. 





the Conference luncheon. 














Mme. Perkins Hits Young Stride I 
at Welfare ParleyWith Old Friends 











By Eve Edstrom 
Staff Reporter 


It was impossible to mistake 
that simple black dress, that 
tricorn hat at the American 
Public Welfare Association 
meeting yesterday. 

Frances Perkins was back 
among old friends. And the lady 
architect of the New Deal’s so- 
cial legislation never was in 
better humor or more articu- 
late in her views on the well- 
being of the Nation’s children. 

The former Secretary of La- 
bor looked at both the yester- 
years and the todays of social 
welfare when she spoke to the 
silver anniversary conference 
being attended by more than 
1000 welfare leaders at the 
Statler Hotel. 

She noted how, within her 
memory, the status of children 
has changed from common- 
place exploitation to their be- 
coming the focal point of our 
life. But she also observed the 
concern now expressed over 
whether children are in control 
of adults. 

“Are we afraid of ourselves 
and our commercial society 
which we call civilization?,” she 
asked. 

She was concerned over the 
fact that no one has time to 
walk along a country road, to 
pick grapes for jelly, to visit CHILD WELFARE HIGHLIGHT 
with neighbors. She was con- Former Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins and former Director of the National 


cerned, too, over houses filled American Legion Child Welfare Division Emma C. Puschner reviewed the long-range 
with so many gadgets they have 


no room for a home. developments of public child welfare services. This was history reported by those 

Miss Perkins didn’t like one who had made it. 
bit the “centralization of every- 
thing, even doctors.” Schools, 
she noted, are so centralized 
the school bus must pick up the 
children and the parents never 
see what their children are 
doing. 

In applauding the numerous 
legislative steps taken to pro- 
tect children, Miss Perkins now 
wondered whether it wasn’t 
time to approach children’s 
problems from the “retail” level 
instead of the “wholesale” level. 

Rules are necessary, she said, 
in administrating mammoth 
programs of aid. But she asked 
whether techniques couldn’t be 
developed whereby yau didn’t 
need rules when dealing with 
ihdividuals. 

Although there are thousands 
of books written on how to 
handle children now, Miss Per- 
kins noted these books seldom 
pag line Baap yar Deed a John Winters, immediate past president 
end.” of APWA. 

Miss Perkins stated it would 
be well to introduce religious, 
moral values and a sense of re- 
sponsibility” into the current 
approach to children. 


















Stanton M. Strawson, Com- 
missioner, Westchester (N.Y.) 
County Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, speaking at one | 
of the Round Table sessions. : 


















































Mrs. Jane W. McKaskle and G. R. Coker at the mé 
ing of the National Council of Field Representativ 
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FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter and Ruth Taylor, recipients of the W. S. 
Terry, Jr.. Memorial Merit Award in 1948 and 1950. 
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Raymond M. Hilliard, Director of L. A. Halbert, first APWA president Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, longtime friend 
the Cook County Department of (1930-1931) was an active participant APWA, presiding at the luncheon meeti 
Welfare, speaking on the presen- at the conference. 

tation of facts to legislative bodies. 








The panel on public relations: Irving Rimer, Malinda Jones, Glen H. Jahnke, James J. Hollern, and Virginia R. Becker. 
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Dr. Eveline M. Burns and Judge Thomas J. S. Waxter were partic- 
ipants in the panel on ‘Current Issues in Social Security.” 


i) {FUNDS URGED: 
pO AID 10 NEED’ 





+ Welfare Session 








Improving the quality of medical care is discussed by Robert 
Charles F. Ernst, now W. Wray of Pennsylvania, Dr. Herbert Notkin and Dr. |. Jay 


of Boston, was APWA Brightman of New York, and Dr. Matthew Tayback of Mary- 
President in 1937-1939. land. 
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This display features Robert Shulman, Clement J. Doyle, Raymond W. Houston, 
and John J. Keppler; three from the New York State Department and Doyle 
from the Rhode Island Department. 











A panel on Civil Defense and Public Welfare, with Ralph L. 
Garrett, Alden E. Bevier, John J. Hurley, and Daniel J. Ryan. 












Henry L. McCarthy, Commissioner of 
the New York City Department of Wel- 
fare, in the role of attentive listener. 


Robert M. Ball, James Brindle and Peter Ka- 
sius discuss The Impact of the Social Insur- 
ances on Public Welfare. 
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The guardian of the 
APWA exchequer, Treas- 
urer Carl K. Schmidt, Jr. 


Director Loula Dunn joins the audience 
as an interested spectator. 








The new Council of State and Local Board Members gets off to a good start. Seen here are Mrs. Albert 
F. Metzger of New Jersey, Dr. Harry E. Robbins of Colorado, Mrs. Gene Shaw of North Dakota, Regis 
Z. Bogert of New Jersey, and Sam S. Grais of Minnesota. 
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This year’s Terry Award was presented by Mr. 
Hoehler to Frank Bane, director of the Council of 
State Governments. 


At the propitious moment, lights were lowered and 
a three-tiered white birthday cake with twenty-five 
green candles was brought to the head table. Miss 
Dunn and Mr. Tramburg extinguished the candles 
with one breath apiece and Miss Margaret Moss cut 
the cake. A parade of waiters then marched to each 
table in the room with a special ice-cream cake. 


The banquet began with an invocation by the Rt. 
Rey. Msg. John J. McClafferty, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. There followed songs, which rang out at intervals 
during the evening. To the tune of “Marching Along 
Together,” the audience sang the special anniversary 
number written by Cynthia L. Stokes, chairman of 
the Silver Anniversary Committee, whose other two 
members were Mrs. Barbara C. Coughlan of Nevada 
and Stanton M. Strawson of New York. Some of the 
lyrics of this special song went: 


Working along together 

Our Association grew, 

Forty became four thousand 

Loyal members of the crew. 

Now we've a staff and budget, 
Then we had only zest, 

A secretary to aid our cause 

The Children’s Bureau lent, 

A gift obtained from the Spelman Fund 
To help to pay the rent. 

Fighting to win together 

For the programs we think are best. 


Marching along together, 
Canada and USA, 

Facing our common problems 
Sharing goals and plans this way — 
Services for the Aging, 
Problems of Children, too, 

On Education for Social Work 
And also Personnel. 

Financial, Medical, many more 
Too numerous to tell. 
Marching along together, 
Sharing, caring, welfaring on. 


CAPSULE COMMENTARIES ON YESTERDAY, 
TODAY, AND TOMORROW 


Marcaret STEEL Moss 


Formerly Executive Director, 
Dauphin County Board of Assistance 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The Place was a room in a Boston hotel. The Time 
was June 1930 during a meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work. (Does my voice sound 
sepulchral? It’s intended so, for I’m trying to create 
“atmosphere”—only now we call it “climate.”) The 
“climate” of the conference was rather dominated by 
the private agencies. After all it was scarcely a decade 
since Mary Richmond had led the cohorts in opposi- 
tion to a Mothers’ Assistance program on the ground 
that it would throw the widows and children down 
the politicians’ throats—or somewhere. In my own 
state of Pennsylvania, Sherman Kingsley, a champion 
of the new program, used to tell how prominent social 
workers would warn him that “if this thing comes to 
Pennsylvania you are to blame.” 


But in the meanwhile the depression had created 
new needs. Leafing through the 1930 Conference Pro- 
ceedings I came upon this statement typical of the 
times: “Whether we like it or not, government is 
already in the field of social work in a big way.” I 
rather gather that the speaker didn’t like it. At any 
rate, the little group of public officials meeting to- 
gether that day did not feel very popular. 


It was a small group. The recorded attendance of 
40 is really a padded figure for it included a half dozen 
small fry in public welfare just snooping around to 
see what was going on. I know because I was one of 
these. The important point is that, at this meeting, 
the organization later to be called APWA, was born, 
and I, by virtue of being there, became a Founding 
Mother. My presence on the program this evening is 
a perfect example of Fame by Association. 


The top brass on this panel can tell you better than 
I, what APWA has come to mean to the national 
scene. I want to say a few words about what it has 
meant to the little fellow. 


Take the Washington News Letter. The hometown 
press doesn’t usually carry very complete coverage of 
social welfare developments at Washington, and if it 
did, the busy worker in a local office probably wouldn’t 
have time to read it. Then along comes that King of 
Tabloids, The Washington News Letter, which packs 
more information into a square inch that any publica- 
tion I know, and does the trick of keeping us all up- 
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to-date regarding public welfare developments in‘ 


Washington. 

The quarterly Journal. Salaries aren’t big enough 
for many people in a small office to subscribe, but the 
few copies of the Journal are routed around, are used 
for discussion at staff meetings and become veritable 
monthly text-books of staff training. 

Then there are the extra bulletins and pamphlets— 
a gold-mine of specialized information. Also, there is 
give and take, for I well remember the thrill we had 
when a brief paper, by one of our supervisors, became 
an APWA publication. 

When APWA began we were promised three ses- 
sions at the National Conference of Social Work. 
These three sessions have blossomed into a network 
of regional conferences. The meeting place, moved 
around within the region, sooner or later brings it 
within shouting distance of most offices. Not that 
enough workers can afford to attend. But the one 
who does go, comes home full of what has been heard 
and shares it at staff meetings and in luncheon con- 
versations. 

Then comes the day when we invite the Executive 
Director of APWA to speak at our general staff meet- 
ing. It is a very special occasion; nothing is too good 
for us. Moreover the local executive knows Loula 
Dunn. We practically have it in the bag. However, 
Fame by Association doesn’t always work. Loula 
can’t come! But that’s all right, for when she tells 
us what she’s been doing, we see that she is working 
for us in a much more important way than coming 
to our staff meeting. 

Not only she, but her staff, the APWA Board and 
the many members of specialized committees, are 
helping to make APWA a vital force in creating a 
finer type of public service. They’re doing a grand job 
in the national scene, and, by cracky, we’re going to 
hold up our end better, too. 

This then, is what APWA has come to mean at that 
most vital spot in any true democracy—the Grassroots. 
APWA, we at the Grassroots salute you! 


Louis BRowNLOW 


Founder and Former Director of PACH 
Currently Consultant, 
Public Administration Clearing House 
Washington, D. C. 


Perhaps at this time and on this auspicious occasion, 
having due regard for some of the principal purposes 
of this now great and influential institution, it would 
not be unfitting for me to recall some of the incidents 
of the prenatal period that preceded this happy 
birthday. 


In January of 1928, when the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Fund was absorbed into the 
Rockefeller Foundation, there was simultaneously 
established a much smaller fund in terms of dollars 
available—the Spelman Fund of New York. Its chair- 
man was Colonel Arthur Woods, who very shortly 
thereafter became the chairman of President Hoover’s 
Temporary Committee for Employment. The execu- 
tive of the Spelman Fund was Beardsley Ruml and 
his principal assistant was Guy Moffett. A member 
of the board of the new Spelman Fund was Charles 
Edward Merriam, head of the policital science depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. By the terms of 
its charter the Spelman Fund might have chosen any 
one of several particular fields but what happened 
was that in view of the circumstances attendant upon 
the economic conditions then prevailing in the coun- 
try, it decided in 1929 to devote its principal attention 
to public administration and the improvement of gov- 
ernmental process. 

In exploring the possibilities of that field, it decided 
to see what it could do by supporting organizations 
of public officials. The Fund, the members of its 
executive staff and its board of trustees had reached 
the conclusion that useful as were the main organiza- 
tions of professional people and of interested citizens 
in the several fields of governmental activity, that 
there was a special role for public officials and admin- 
istrators; that their organizations, where they existed, 


usually were weak and lacked financial support; that 


if such support were made available on a diminishing 
scale for a period of say ten years, some of them would 
become self-supporting and an important part of 
the permanent democratic machinery of the country 
affecting government at all of its three levels—federal, 
state, and local. 

In one field there was no distinctive organization 
of public officials. It was in the field of Welfare. 
About that time I was in close touch with the Spelman 
Fund and was authorized to suggest that if such an 
organization of welfare officials were set up the Spel- 
man Fund would favorably consider an application 
for a sufficient grant to enable the infant organization 
to begin work. Naturally the chosen parent sponsor 
of such an organization seemed to be Section IX of 
the National Conference of Social Work. The idea 
was proposed by Mr. Ruml to leaders in the welfare 
field and his proposals were supplemented in various 
quarters by Dr. Merriam, Mr. Moffett, and myself. 


The decision was taken at the meeting of Section IX 
of the National Conference at its meeting in the 
Statler Hotel in Boston. Thus reads. the record and 
the record is right. 
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However, I must state that I have always considered 
this organization to have had its real beginning in a 
mevting of the Committee appointed by Section IX. 
That meeting attended by a dozen or so leaders in 
the field of public welfare was held in a basement 
room of the Statler Hotel in Boston on June 13, 1930. 

As Miss Dunn has so eagerly observed, the organ- 
ization which started in the Statler basement was not 
long in getting welfare units established in the base- 
ments of scores of court houses scattered over the 
country but now it has grown until the basement 
rooms of either the Statler or the Court House are too 
small for welfare. 


The full sweep of the twenty-five years has wit- 
nessed the growth of that infant, nurtured at the be- 
ginning by the Spelman Fund into this great organ- 
ization which is now largely supported by its own 
membership. Certainly the organization, at first 
called the American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials, begun with the secretarial help furnished 
by the Children’s Bureau and later conducted under 
the directorship of Frank Bane, Fred Hoehler, Ho- 
ward Russell, and Loula Dunn, has acquired full 
adult stature and maturity. But it has not ceased to 
grow simply because it is twenty-five years old. 
During the next quarter of a century, I confidently 
predict it will greatly increase its invaluable con- 
tribution not only to the several fields of public 
welfare but to the social growth and development 
of this Republic in all its several parts. 


Frep K. HoEHLer 


Former President and Director of APWA 
Chicago, Illinois 


You have sufficient evidence up to now that there 
is a peculiar relationship between mental recall and 
the loosening of one’s tongue. Then, too, 1930 and 
twenty-five years provide plenty of time for even a 
limited imagination like mine to conjure up some 
juicy bits which should enliven an assembly like this. 
Much of this I shall have to leave to your imagination 
and try not to spend too much of my time remem- 
bering. 

To begin with, it was one day in 1931 when I at- 
tended a meeting of seven people who constituted, as 
I remember it, six officers and Board members. Since 
we were alone, we conveniently re-elected ourselves. 

Through the good offices of Messrs. Brownlow, 
Moffett, Merriam, and Ruml, the matter of finances 
for our infant organization was not too burdensome. 
Cash seemed to follow in the direction of that Vir- 
ginia State’s Righter, one Frank Bane, our Director. 


In those days he felt that this business of state welfare 
service could well enjoy the privilege of national 
financing with no trace of pauperization. With the 
same easy conscience, our Executive called on the 
houses of Rockefeller, Carnegie, and others, with a 
further risk of injuring the morals and self-respect 
of sovereign states and cities. Success rested like a 
halo around his head. The annual sum of One Dollar 
a member was permitted as a subsidy to the APWA 
Newsletter, which was a periodical which must have 
cost us at least Three Dollars a year to produce and 
mail to each member. In those days, as an immature 
and untutored vice-president, I delighted in telling my 
associates in the organization how we succeeded in 
getting thousands of dollars from Mr. Rockefeller, 
Mr. Carnegie and others. 


There seemed to be few financial worries. We pub- 
lished monographs proclaiming that public funds 
must be spent by public agencies, and expounding 
other principles. Our executive and competent staff 
helped to organize FERA, CWA, PWA, and to alter 
the social philosophy of the United States of America. 
One day, a meeting of a number of carefully invited 
members of the Board of Directors was set up and, as 
expected, I was chosen President of the organization. 
I don’t remember too much about that period because 
all of the thinking was done and most of the decisions 
were made by our able Executive Director. After I 
had three years of tutoring by Director Bane, he was 
called to new responsibilities as the Director of the 
Social Security Board where he continued to do all 
of the thinking and to make most of the decisions. 
Your present interpreter of those times became the 
Executive Director. During this period the coverage 
by the Association was made possible through the 
efforts of Marietta Stevenson, Louis Hosch, Ralph 
Spear, Glen Leet, and others. 


Howard Russell, a successful administrator from 
Pennsylvania, came to the rescue as Assistant Director. 
This enabled us to give more intelligent leadership 
to social welfare around the country. Later, when 
the Director was spending his time in the Casbah 
at Algiers, and dodging V-bombs in London, Howard 
was chosen as Executive Director. New life came to 
APWA and Howard spent the war years battling 
travel priorities, crowded hotels and an indifferent 
public more concerned with what was happening 
overseas than with the sick and insecure at home. 
This task and the spirit with which Howard put 
his fine intelligence and waning strength into the 
work cost us dearly when we lost the continued 
association with a man who gave his life service for 
the welfare of the people of this country. 
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Then came Loula—and you all know Lulu! The ° 


personality girl who brought APWA its largest 
measure of self-support, its broadest program, and 
its most useful leadership. Her achievements and 
successes speak more audibly to all of you than any- 
thing I might say. 

But for a moment, let’s return to Frank, the first 
Director. After he resigned as Executive of this 
organization, he served it well as Treasurer for more 
than eight years and as always, he was the competent 
and sympathetic advisor. In recognition for these 
services to APWA, for everything which Frank Bane 
has contributed to improved government, as a local 
and state director of welfare, Executive Director of 
APWA, Director of the Social Security Board, and 
Executive Director of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, it is my great privilege to announce that a 
long-time friend, and my one-time mentor, is recog- 
nized by the Board of Directors of APWA this year 
as the recipient of our acclaim and gratitude for his 
unique contributions to public welfare. 


THE W. S. TERRY, JR. MEMORIAL 
MERIT AWARD 


The American Public Welfare Association, at its 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY Biennial Meeting in 
Washington, D. C., November 30—December 3, 1955, 
confers this testimonial of its esteem and respect upon 


Frank Bang 

its first Director, in recognition of his long and out- 
standing service to the field of public welfare. 

More than 15 years before the passage of the Social 
Security Act his interest in the well-being of people 
brought him into the administration of state welfare 
programs. His contribution to the field, however, 
was not long limited by state boundaries. Because 
of his concern about people, his integrity, and his 
ability, he was called on frequently by the federal 
government to advise federal agencies and commis- 
sions established to deal with the unemployment and 
relief programs of the depression. During this period 
he became the first Director of the American Public 
Welfare Association and later served as the first 
Executive Director of the Federal Social Security 
Board. His leadership and breadth of understanding 
were important factors in the building of the Social 
Security programs through which the federal, state, 
and local governments protect the welfare of their 
citizens today. 


Frank Bane, as the first Director of the American 
Public Welfare Association, played a major part in 
the development of the Association during its forma- 


tive years. A public welfare leader who had a wide 
acquaintance among public welfare workers, a person 
whv could meet and deal with government executives, 
lay groups, and professional people, and who had an 
intimate knowledge of the workings of the new 
organization, he laid a solid foundation on which 
it could build and expand. Thus he holds a special 
place in the history of the Association and of public 
welfare, two developments which have been insepar- 
able from the beginning. 

His services to the field of public welfare have not 
been restricted to early history but have been exten- 
sive throughout the years. In his present capacity as 
Executive Director of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, he has kept the States’ attention focused on 
major welfare concerns. He has played a significant 
role in the cooperative working relationships inherent 
in the federal-state-local welfare partnership. His 
faith in government as an instrument created by 
the people for their mutual benefit and his clear vision 
of the responsibility of government for the well- 
being of all citizens have constituted a framework 
and basis for his long career of exceptional leadership. 

His interest in the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation has remained steadfast. Through its twenty- 
five year history, the Association has found him 
both friend and counselor. 

In recognition of his contribution to public wel- 
fare, this Award is presented by direction of the 
Board of Directors of the American Public Welfare 


‘Association in memory of W. S. Terry, Jr. 


S/ John W. Tramburg, President 
S/ Loula Dunn, Secretary 


December 2, 1955 


Frank BANE 
First Director of APWA, 
First Executive Director of the Federal 
Social Security Board, 
Executive Director, Council of State Governments 


Chicago, Illinois 


I am most grateful to the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. 

I appreciate immensely what Fred Hoehler has 
said. I have known Fred for years. He has a tradi- 
tional reputation for generosity and eloquence, but 
not for accuracy or veracity. 

I greatly value this award, however, from an Asso- 
ciation with which I have worked happily for many 
years and for which I have the greatest respect and 
affection. 

There were rumblings in the public welfare field 
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—if that is what the field could have been called 
then—back in the twenties. Louis and Bess Brown- 
low were helping the Governor of Virginia develop 
a Children’s Code and were putting it through a 
reluctant legislature—a Code that strangely enough 
carried provision after provision that sounds very 
familiar as, thirty years later, we talk about what 
we are going to do about juvenile delinquency! 

Grace Abbott was expanding and extending the 
Children’s Bureau into a dynamic agency which was 
beginning to make the country welfare-conscious, 
and Edith Abbott—bless her heart—from her plat- 
form in the middle of the country was shouting, as 
only she could shout, that government must accept 
its welfare responsibilities and that public service 
must be put on a professional basis. 

It was a tough and frustrating road that those 
folk were traveling, however, and Section 9 of the 
National Conference of Social Work was still having 
its annual meeting in a telephone booth! 

Some of the lonesome, albeit persistent, members 
of that group, I recall, were occasionally and pub- 
licly asked a very pertinent question, which was: 
“Public welfare or public adminstration—what is 
that?” And many of the people who asked the 
question answered it themselves to their own satis- 
faction. It was the operation of outdoor poor relief, 
the county almshouse, and the county jail. And, as 
these skeptics considered the problem, I think they 
despaired of ever fitting the overseers of the poor 
into the altitudinally intellectual and scientific tech- 
niques of civil service administration. 


So hopeless did the situation appear to many that 
they decided to short-circuit and bypass the entire 
problem, and in so doing they developed a policy 
which was that public funds should not be admin- 
istered by public agencies. The Brownlows, the 
Abbotts, John Ellis, LeRoy Halbert, Dick Conant, 
Sanford Bates, Mrs. Tunstall, and a number of other 
hearty souls just didn’t believe in any such policy 
but did believe that something could and should be 
done. 

Government, they insisted, was the agency of all 
of the people. And the agency of all of the people 
should have a great and continuing interest in the 
welfare of each. They went to work on that propo- 
sition with meetings small and large, here and there, 
and they sold the idea—sold it to such an extent that 
in 1930 the American Public Welfare Association 
was born. 

A little money was scraped together here and 
there, and several months later the Governor of 
Virginia was able to unload his Commissioner of 


Public Welfare. The Association got underway in 
two small offices in the Architects’ Building down 
around 18th and G Streets in Washington. 


We were all dressed up, and the question was: 
Where do we go? Things were happening so rapidly 
in 1931 that if we didn’t go somewhere, and quickly, 
we were most certain to be run over and smashed 
by events themselves. I was by no means certain 
what to do about it, but I knew where there was a 
person who did know. So, in good old Washington 
style, we went over and stole Marietta Stevenson 
from the Children’s Bureau, made her Assistant 
Director, and—as most frequently happens — the 
Assistant Director ran the show. 

Walter Gifford and his Committee for Employ- 
ment were working heroically, but for every indi- 
vidual employed in the morning, five unemployed 
sprang up before sundown. We exhorted, we organ- 
ized, and we argued ad infinitum about who had 
responsibility for what. Then most reluctantly, in- 
directly, and by way of the side door, some money 
came into the picture—some $200,000,000 which was 
to be loaned to the states. Elaborate provisions were 
made in the Act for the repayment of such loans. The 
states, however—they understood—they borrowed all 
of the money precipitously, conscious of the fact that 
they would not have to repay it. Then their ques- 
tion was what to do with it—and how. 

The American Public Welfare Association was 
flooded with requests not only for advice and counsel, 
but for direct service. At that point came the Spelman 
Fund. And in this day when it seems to be fashion- 
able to criticize foundations, let me say that as much 
as any other agency in the country, the Spelman 
Fund was responsible for the establishment of public 
welfare departments in most of the states through- 
out the country. The Spelman Fund agreed to finance 
the American Public Welfare Association in large 
part for a period of five years—and the Association 
staffed itself to render assistance to the states and 
localities in setting up the necessary governmental 
machinery to do a job which had by that time be- 
come a task of major proportions. 

I don’t have time to go into detail. I have not 
reread the old minutes. If I had reread them, I might 
be disposed to be too accurate, and such accuracy 
has ruined many a good story. Suffice it to say that 
events accelerated, and the work of the Association 
expanded. Everything was an emergency, and there 
was always pressure. FERA, CCC, WPA, PWA, 
SLP crowded one upon the other, and state govern- 


mental agencies were needed everywhere to handle 
all of them. 
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In 1934 it was realized that what we loved to 
call an emergency was going to be with us for a 
long, long time, that our problem was not merely 
to handle an emergency, but to develop governmental 
programs on a continuing basis to work with social 
and economic problems that would be with us always. 
Out of that realization grew social security. 


Let me tell you just two little stories about that, 
stories about some meetings. The first of these was 
held at the Palm Grove Inn in Chicago; it was a 
small luncheon meeting attended by Charles Merriam, 
Louis Brownlow, Guy Moffett, Beardsley Ruml, and 
another interested party. Several days later an even 
smaller meeting of two people was held in Cincinnati. 
The result of those two meetings: the American 
Public Welfare Association got a new director, Fred 
Hoehler—an operator, a student, and a promoter. 
Since then it has gone to town. It has become the 
coordinating welfare force in the country; it has 
gotten better and better until today it has Loula 
Dunn! 

Within the short span of twenty-five years, public 
welfare has grown from the stepchild of government 
to next to the largest—and in some states, the largest 
—governmental activity we have. The responsibility 
of all for the welfare of each in our modern society 
has been established as a guiding principle of govern- 
ment. And the years to come will see that principle 
extended and expanded to the great benefit of all 
and the country at large. 


Harry O. Pace 
Former President of APWA, 
Associate Director, Community Research Associates 
New York, New York 
(Read by John H. Winters) 


“All the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players: They have their exits and 
their entrances; and one man in his time plays many 
parts.” In its twenty-five years of existence, the 
American Public Welfare Association has had four 
Directors, each of whom, in his time, has played or 
is playing his part in the continued growth and in- 
fluence of our Association. We are honored in being 
able to have Frank Bane and Fred Hoehler, our two 
earliest Directors, here with us tonight, along with 
our stalwart friend and leader, Loula Dunn. In the 
midst of all the fun and frolic of this evening, I 
ask you to pause and be mindful of our fourth Di- 
rector, who, in his time, served faithfully and well 
and guided and strengthened the Association during 
a part of the perilous period of transition from a 
foundation-supported to a membership-supported or- 


ganization. I refer to the late Howard L. Russell, 
Director of APWA from 1943-1949. His memory 
will remain ever fresh in the minds of those of us 
who had the privilege of being associated with him. 


Unlike many of the older professions, such as law, 
which are bound by centuries of tradition and prac- 
tice, we, in public welfare, have the unique oppor- 
tunity to build our own tradition and practice. There 
is nothing new, of course, about social service. We 
in the Christian world have been practicing it for 
more than 2,000 years, ever since the day on a hill- 
side in Galilee when one man stopped to help an- 
other. But modern public welfare departments are 
new and most of them were established in the early 
Thirties, shortly after the birth of the American 
Public Welfare Association. Over these past twenty- 
five years, have we built any tradition? I think we 
have. For example, it is traditional for those of us 
in public welfare and the APWA—and the two are 
synonymous—to believe that all persons who are 
without resources and are found in need are eligible 
for assistance, service and care from a public welfare 
agency. It is traditional, also, for us to recognize that 
there is a principle of mutual aid involved in the 
administration of public welfare with obligations on 
the part of those receiving services and obligations 
on the agency rendering them. We practice the belief 
that the amount of financial assistance granted needy 
individuals and families should be on a minimum, 
adequate basis and sufficient to ensure a decent, 
healthy standard of living. It is a developing tradi- 
tion among us that public welfare should seek 
methods by which dependency can be prevented and 
reduced. 


There are many other traditional beliefs which 
each of you could contribute. The point is that in 
a relatively short period of time we have built a body 
of sound practice which is serving well both us and 
the thousands of needy persons and families whom 
we are dedicated to help. 


I am confident that all of you recognized the 
examples of public welfare tradition which I gave 
you as a few of the public welfare principles adopted 
over the years by the Board of Directors of the 
American Public Welfare Association. They were 
developed by public welfare workers out of hard 
experience and through our Association became both 
standards and goals by which we measure and direct 
our daily efforts. Every worthwhile action has to 
have a catalyst and without APWA serving as a 
catalytic agent, it is difficult for me to visualize the 
means by which we in public welfare could effectively 
formulate and present our traditional beliefs and 
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practices. But we have our Association and through 
it we shall continue over the next twenty-five years 
to find the leadership, strength and skill necessary 
to move us further toward our constant goal of im- 
proved services to people. 


EsTELLeE Krick 
Director, Ward County Department of 
Public Welfare 
Minot, North Dakota 


Sometimes one can get into a lot of trouble pre- 
dicting the future, and ordinarily I wouldn’t indulge 
in this all-American pastime. But I don’t need even 
a glance into my crystal ball to envision the future 
of APWA ... the record of the past twenty-five 
years speaks for itself. And we will not rest on our 
laurels—we never have! 

Since its birth, twenty-five years ago, the American 
Public Welfare Association has believed in the dignity 
and worth of the individual. And this belief has 
been transformed into a principle by which the 
Association has measured public welfare policy and 
has influenced practice in every corner of America. 

Tonight I want to tell you what APWA means to 
one local public welfare department. I like to think 
that what my staff and I get from the Association 
is characteristic of the way in which APWA helps 
local staff everywhere. No one in this group knows 
better than do local welfare workers the meaning 
of democracy’s deep concern for people. For it is 
we who are closest to the families and individuals 
who need and use our services. It is we who have 
special responsibility for sympathetic and understand- 
ing administration of the laws through which all the 
people offer assistance, service and care to those 
among us who are handicapped temporarily or per- 
manently. 

This is not easy. There never seems to be quite 
enough staff nor quite enough money to do as good 
a job for people as we would wish or believe our- 
selves capable of doing. You might properly ask 
through what miraculous power do we operate from 
day to day and maintain programs which are help- 
ful to people, in the face of such shortcomings in 
staff and budget? 

The answer, I think, grows out of the fact that 
being close to those in need we have been forced 
to apply ourselves realistically to our jobs. This 
has meant that we have had to improve in our skill 
and knowledge of human relationships; in the ad- 
ministration of available moneys; in interpretations 
of our programs to our communities; and, above all, 
in our development and acceptance of the philosophy 
of each individual’s worth. 


We have improved in our ability over the years 
and tonight we are gathered here to give credit for 
our stronger stature to our own American Public 
Welfare Association. APWA is our lifeline of com- 
munication. Through its Committees and Councils; 
through regional meetings and national conferences 
such as this one; and through its field staff and 
publications, our Association has not only provided 
the know-how for doing the daily job better, but it 
has constantly held before us the highest of ideals 
and objectives for serving our fellow-man. From 
one end of our country to the other, from the 
metropolitan county and city agencies to the most 
rural welfare office, there is no local public welfare 
worker who has not been touched and strengthened 
by our own professional organization, the American 
Public Welfare Association. And I have no doubt 
but that over the next twenty-five years, the Asso- 
ciation’s services to public welfare staffs will multiply 
many-fold and move us ever closer to our common 
objective of continuously improving programs and 
services to people. 


Cuares I. ScHOTTLAND 
Commissioner of Social Security, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 


“All that glitters is not gold”—sometimes it is 
silver which is the case today as we join together in 
celebrating the Silver Anniversary of the American 
Public Welfare Association. On behalf of the Social 
Security Administration, its bureaus, officials and em- 
ployees I want to congratulate the American Public 
Welfare Association upon twenty-five years of out- 
standing service and significant contribution to the 
American public welfare scene. 

The American Public Welfare Association was 
born in a period of great turmoil in the public welfare 
field. It was born with the blessing, cooperation and 
support of state and local welfare leaders. On the 
federal level the Children’s Bureau was the sole 
public welfare agency at the time. Since its officials 
had become experts on “Infant Care” they joined 
their expertness with the talents of other federal and 
state pioneers to guide the upbringing of the new 
infant. We owe much to the foresight and diligence 
of that early band. 

This year we celebrate both the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of the Social Security Administration and the 
Silver Anniversary of the American Public Welfare 
Association. Let us think of these birthdays in terms 
of the progress which has been made during this 
period. From a toddling infant public welfare has 
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grown until today the men and women at this Con- 
ference represent public agencies employing over 
100,000 persons and expending $10,000,000,000 a year. 

For this large group of public employees and 
officials of federal, state and local governments the 
American Public Welfare Association has provided 
a forum for the exchange of ideas—a medium 
through which these ideas can be expressed and a 
leadership which has enabled public welfare officials 
to present their views to appropriate legislative and 
administrative bodies. 


As Commissioner of Social Security 1 express the 
deep appreciation of Federal officials for the coopera- 
tion which APWA has extended to federal agencies 
in the consideration of problems in public welfare; 
as a former state official I feel a personal gratitude 
for the help and support of APWA in connection 
with state programs. 


There is little question but that we stand on the 
threshold of significant developments in public wel- 
fare during the next few years. I know that APWA 
will make the same contribution in a thorough con- 
sideration of these problems in the future as it has 
in the past. 

GeorcE F. Davipson 
Deputy Minister of Welfare, 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


History does not record whether the founders of © 


APWA who gathered together in Boston on June 
12, 1930, intended to include Canadian public wel- 
fare administrators in the membership of their new- 
born organization. I suspect that, in fact they did 
intend to do so: for misery, they say, loves company, 
and you Americans were probably looking desper- 
ately, about that time, for someone to share your 
Great Depression with you. But whether you in- 
tended to include us “in” or “out” doesn’t really 
matter; for the fact is that we Canadians had our 
“one-eyed Connolly” crashing the gate of your 
original birthday celebration, in the person of Mr. 
F. G. Typping of Winnipeg, Manitoba: and we have 
been partners with you ever since in this great and 
rewarding public welfare enterprise. 

Mr. Typping was the lone Canadian in that historic 
gathering of forty persons which took the courageous 
step of founding this Association: and we Canadians 
have been outnumbered in about the same proportions 
ever since. But throughout the twenty-five exciting 
years of APWA history, at all times we have been 
represented in your family gatherings. On com- 
mittees, conferences, symposia, round-tables, councils, 


—whatever you want to call them—there we were, 
joining with you in creative, intimate, stimulating 
discussions of the many aspects of our common pub- 
lic welfare problems. 

APWA has gone to a good deal of trouble through- 
out its history to ensure that Canada and Canadians 
have been represented on its Board of Directors. 
You have honoured one Canadian—the late A. W. 
Laver—with the highest gift within your power to 
bestow—the Presidency of your Association. Is it 
any wonder then that we who represent Canadian 
public welfare workers at this twenty-fifth birthday 
celebration feel right at home here this evening; for 
we feel, indeed we know, that we are full-fledged 
partners in this dynamic, living partnership called 
APWA. 

It is said that distance lends enchantment: but it 
is also true that distance gives perspective and that 
oftentimes your next-door neighbour, leaning over 
the back fence, can give you clearer insights into 
some of your domestic, backyard “treasures” than 
you can ever manage by yourself. You can always 
learn more, they say, about your neighbours by 
watching the backyard clothes-line Monday morning 
than by observing what they wear throughout the 
week. I believe that interested Canadians have had 
a unique opportunity to observe, from a very favoured 
vantage point, the influence which APWA has ex- 
erted on American public welfare policies in the 
twenty-five years of its existence. 

It is the grossest understatement to say that that 
influence has been considerable. It has, in literal truth, 
been momentous in its impact on the shape of events 
as they have developed in the public welfare field 
these past twenty-five years. 

We Canadians can testify to this because we have 
seen how public welfare policies and programs in 
the United States, which, in the gaudy 20’s, were no 
better than our own, suddenly leaped ahead of ours 
in the 1930's. 


I am not suggesting that the peaceful revolution 
in public welfare policy and program which took 
place in your great country in the 1930’s was due 
entirely to APWA. There were many other factors: 
but there is no denying that in those early formative 
years, when a new deal in public welfare policy was 
in the making, APWA’s influence was everywhere, 
its leadership and stimulation and inspiration were 
all-pervasive. While APWA did not create the op- 
portunity that came with the depression, it certainly 
took advantage of it: and the dividends, in terms of 
richly improved standards of legislation, personnel 
and policy, have been collected not only by the forty- 
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eight states and territories which make up the United 
States of America, but also by the ten neighbouring 
provinces which make up the counterpart of the 
sovereign state of Texas on your northern border. 


Canadian public welfare acknowledges with grate- 
ful thanks the major debt which it owes to American 
Public Welfare leadership throughout this, the most 
important quarter-century in our public welfare his- 
tory. You have helped us directly with our own 
particular problems—federal, state and local—apply- 
ing the patient skills of research, survey, and friendly 
counsel. You have helped us even more by the 
shining example and challenge you have set for all 
of us—in the ten provinces, in the forty-eight states 
and in the territories—in standing at all times for 
quality merit, skill and the indispensable attribute 
of human understanding in all our public programs. 

May God give us all the strength and faith—and 
money—to support APWA in the next twenty-five 
years in the style to which it has now the right to 
become accustomed, as we enter upon the second 
quarter-century of its eventful history. 


E.ten WINSTON 


Commissioner, State Board of Public Welfare 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


One by one, earlier participants have ably guided 
us along the pathways of the glorious, and clearly 
frolicsome, past of this great organization. They 
have likewise helped us to understand the real reason 
for the varied and progressive present. With these 
emphases we have a basis for serious consideration of 


what lies ahead. 


Organizations, like individuals, continue to remain 
strong and useful as they look to the future with con- 
fidence and plan wisely and realistically, clearly and 
imaginatively, for both the immediate future and 
the future more distant. 

Many of our leaders who have guided our destinies 
as an Association over the first twenty-five years are 
present this evening. They along with others within 
this room will to an important extent provide major 
direction and guidance for the decades immediately 
ahead. 

These will be crucial years. They will afford effec- 
tive tests of the depth of our philosophy with respect 
to public welfare; the strength of our conviction 
with regard to public programs to serve people; the 
extent of our courage in working unceasingly for 
the attainment of the great humanitarian objectives 
for which we as an Association stand. 


It is usually dangerous to predict, but a delightful 


exercise nonetheless. Hence I invite you to look with 
me into the crystal ball, with the protection of a 
goodly supply of laws, statistical tables, Congressional 
hearings, and APWA policy statements close at hand. 

Do you see what I see—in these years that lie 


ahead? 


A comprehensive public welfare program in which 
aid at an adequate standard will be available to those 
who need financial help, irrespective of category or 
arbitrary restrictions or state of residence. 


Emphasis upon non-financial services as the major 
area of public welfare responsibility, with greatly 
expanded programs for protective, preventive, and 
arbitrary restrictions or state of residence. 
mented with skill. 


Extension of the social insurances to the end that 
basic protection against the normal hazards of life— 
illness, unemployment, disability, death—is sufficient 
so that a broadened assistance program will be truly 
residual in character. 


Solution of problems of federal-state fiscal rela- 
tionships in public welfare along lines already clearly 
seen but not yet crystallized into law and procedure. 


Realization that children are indeed the greatest 
resource of our nation and that appropriations to 
guarantee adequate subsistence and a great variety 
of special services are a sound investment with maxi- 
mum dividends. 


A far better deal in terms of numbers and quali- 
fications of staff through general recognition that 
public welfare has come of age and that able admin- 
istration with well-qualified staffs is indispensable 
in a field dedicated to the development and preserva- 
tion of the essential dignity and worth of individuals. 


Do you see what I see— 


Mounting concrete evidence that people can, and 
want to, be helped to help themselves. In turn this 
means better adjusted individuals, strengthened family 
life, more effective communities, and increased con- 
tributions through public welfare to our democratic 
way of life. 


To achieve these challenging objectives for our 
Nation, you and I can accomplish little as individuals. 
But within the framework of the American Public 
Welfare Association we have a strong, tested founda- 
tion for cooperative effort and significant advance. 
As members of this Association we can look ahead 
with courage and confidence to the next twenty-five 
years—to a golden annivery at which to celebrate 
the realistic achievement, the solid accomplishment, 
of tonight’s golden dreams. 
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Lovta Dunn 
Director, American Public Welfare Association 


This is one capsule you didn’t know you were 
going to get tonight, but you know “mama,” she 
always seems to be around checking pulse and having 
the final say about the family’s welfare. 


Now I have had underlined for me tonight 
APWA’s rich heritage, responsible present, and 
promising future. 

I wish that each and every public welfare worker 
who has contributed his talents to APWA could have 
been here tonight. A companion wish has been that 
those millions of people, all over America, whose 
lives have been touched and made happier or a bit 
less burdensome because of APWA, could have been 
with us. But perhaps they were. Perhaps it is only 
because all the public welfare workers and the people 
public welfare serves are here tonight in spirit that 
we have been able to speak with pride and yet with 
humility of our past, present, and future. 

We acknowledge our debt of gratitude to APWA’s 
founders and wise planners. Today our Association is 
rightfully proud of its progressive advancement of 
sound principles of public welfare. 

We have lived through bounteous as well as lean 
years—but we complete our first quarter century’s 
work with a record of membership support which 
speaks for itself. 


Throughout these maturing years there has been 
an ever widening participation by public welfare 
workers from all corners of our land. 

Ours is a sense of belonging—of sharing—of caring, 
always with a will to do better those jobs which 
collectively determine the wisdom and value of our 
services to people. 

It is good to be able to look back with pride! But 
I propose that we, who are stewards of a special 
trust, N O W dedicate ourselves to the future—a 
future which will be enriched by the talents of every 
public welfare worker who believes in the dignity 
and well-being of our fellow man. 


CONGRATULATORY MESSAGES 

Congratulations to you and the members for keep- 
ing our splendid and increasingly useful A.P.W.A. 
to the great age of a quarter of a century. 

This is indeed a great achievement in a new hori- 
zon and frontier for human betterment. How I wish 
I might be in Washington to help you celebrate the 
Silver Anniversary of the A.P.W.A. 

I would like to remind the members of your splen- 


did organization of the great pioneer in social welfare, 
who is no longer with us, but to whom we owe so 
much for the advancement of human welfare, Julia 
C. Lathrop, and my sister, Grace Abbott, who is also 
no longer with us, and who took such an active in- 
terest in the A.P.W.A. in its early years and who 
cherished such a great hope for its future success. 

Under your leadership, my dear Loula Dunn, and 
that of the able and conscientious officers and mem- 
bers of the A.P.W.A., we shall look forward to a 
future of the organization that is much greater than 
the past. 

Sincerely, 
EpirH ABsort 


Greetings from a part of the world in which the 
concept of public welfare is just becoming a part of 
national policy, just as it was in the United States 
twenty-five years ago when APWA was born. 

I wish I could be with all my old friends and asso- 
ciates in celebrating this happy and memorable oc- 
casion. 

Congratulations on the significant contribution 
APWA has made to sound and progressive public 
welfare programs. Best wishes for the future. 


ARTHUR ALTMEYER 
Ankara, Turkey 


It gives me very great pleasure to extend, on be- 
half of the National Association of Social Workers, 
warmest greetings and congratulations to the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association on the occasion of its 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY. The National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers looks forward to working to- 
gether with the American Public Welfare Association 
in our common objective of strengthening and extend- 
ing our public welfare services. 


Josep P. ANDERSON, 

Executive Secretary 

National Association of 
Social Workers 


Congratulations to the American Public Welfare 
Association on its twenty-fifth anniversary and for 
its leadership in the development of our social security 
system. The best of luck and good wishes to you in 
carrying forward the tradition of a wonderful organ- 
ization. 


Rosert C. Goopwin, 

Director 

Bureau of Employment Security 
U. S. Department of Labor 
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Please convey to the members of the American 
Public Welfare Association assembled in Washington 
the cordial birthday greetings and good wishes of the 
International Conference of Social Work. 

The two Associations started on their journeys 
about the same time, the International Conference 
having a slender lead of two years as those of your 
members who were present at Paris in 1928 may still 
remember. During these years of vast social change 
the two movements have shared the same ideals and 
have each sought to extend the boundaries of knowl- 
edge and skill in their related fields of service. It is 
more than a fortunate coincidence that some of your 
early leaders were ours also for the idea of the Inter- 
national Conference was born in the United States. 
The conception of an International Conference, bring- 
ing together the leaders in public and private endeavor 
over the whole field of social welfare, was immensely 
strengthened by the part played by many leaders in 
the United States. It remains one of the salient fea- 
tures of our organization. 


We salute the achievements of the Public Welfare 
Association. It has won for itself a position of influ- 
ence and power in the social affairs of the United 
States as a forum for constructive thought and action 
dedicated to the well-being of the American people. 
The standards it has helped to set in the administra- 
tion of public welfare and the motives of disinterested 
service which it has inspired have had a far reaching 
influence in many parts of the world through the 
men and women who have so freely placed their skill 
and devotion at the call of other peoples whose needs 
were great and which many of your fellow country- 
men have found compelling. We pay tribute to that 
personal service which has in so many ways enriched 
the unparalleled material gifts of America to the well- 
being of mankind. 

The cause of the International Conference is your 
cause too and although the interests we seek to bring 
together are perhaps more diverse I believe the prin- 
ciples of action are the same—hard thought and honest 
discussion; the free exchange of opinion and experi- 
ence, embued by a readiness to follow the argument 
where it rightly leads, by a respect for other views 
and cultures; and a subordination of all else to what 
will truly work for the well-being of man. It is a 
cause which can transcend national divisions and if 
served aright can become increasingly a powerful in- 
fluence for peace and true understanding between 
peoples. 

It is very pleasant for me to recall the visit I made 
ten years ago to the headquarters of the Association 
in Chicago and to look back on the friendly contacts 


1 was able to make on that occasion. It also gives me 
special pleasure that I can send this greeting through 
you whose visit to England in the war years is still 
happily remembered. 

Georce Haynes, 

President 

International Conference of 

Social Work 
London, England 


as Governor, and personally, 1 feel that special 
congratulations are due the American Public Welfare 
Association upon the occasion of its Silver Anni- 
versary. As you know, Nevada is the “Silver State.” 

The twenty-five years of unselfish service by your 
organization to the unfortunate men and women of 
the nation certainly has been marked by great ad- 
vancements which reflect credit to each and every 
member of your group. Any organization formulated 
to establish and maintain high standards in public 
welfare administration and to promote cooperation 
between various agencies in the public welfare field 
as well as pledging itself to promote, maintain and 
encourage cooperation with all public and private 
agencies devoted to the betterment of conditions 
among the unfortunate is deserving of the highest 
commendation. 

Heartiest congratulations on your good work from 
the Silver State to the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation on its Silver Anniversary. 


Sincerely yours, 


Cuarwes H. Russe, 


Governor of the 
State of Nevada 


Since I shall not be in attendance, I wish to extend 
our very sincere felicitations and all good wishes for 
your Anniversary meeting. 


Exta Best, R.N. 
Executive Secretary 
American Nurses’ Association 


. . » Let me take this welcome opportunity of con- 
gratulating you and the A.P.W.A. on the first 25 years 
and wish for you a most satisfactory second quarter 
century. 

Recinatp M. Atwater, M.D. 

Executive Secretary 

The American Public Health 
Association 
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We salute the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion on its Silver Anniversary for its outstanding 
service to welfare in America. We have a real and 
warm appreciation of all that you and your associates 
are contributing from day to day and year to year 
and we look forward to increased opportunities of 
working with you in our common responsibility to 
the nation. 

Wut C. Turnsiapu, 

Executive Director 

National Probation and Parole 
Association 


1 am happy to offer you and the Association all 
kinds of felicitous congratulations on the SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY. 

You would have to pick a time when I must be 
elsewhere. May the imps of perversity treat me more 
kindly next time and may the binary stars of the 
American Public Welfare Association and its Director 
continue in the ascendant. 


LinpsLey F, Kimsa.t, 
Executive Vice-President 
The Rockefeller Foundation 


Thank you for your Silver Anniversary Invitation. 
You may be sure I join with others in feeling proud 
of APWA’s accomplishments during this quarter 
century. As I think I have said before, but it is 
worth repeating, a really marvelous job has been 
done in bringing the work of the association to its 
present stage and without doubt it has made, and 
will continue to make, a major contribution in its 
field of work. 

Guy Morrerr 
New Delhi, India 


I am sorry I am unable to be with you for the Sil- 
ver Anniversary Banquet but | shall be thinking of 
you and send birthday greetings to the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association. She is now fully grown and 
the best years of service are immediately ahead of her. 
I am sure you must have a real sense of pride and satis- 
faction in what you, as the Director, have been able 
to accomplish. 

With all good wishes, I am, 


Sopure Van S. Tueis, 


The Doris Duke Foundation 


The School of Social Service, University of Chicago, 
sends heartiest congratulations to the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association on its silver anniversary. We 
have watched your growth and development with 
unfailing interest and have been delighted with your 
progress. We have enjoyed and profited by being 
your neighbors. May the years ahead be even better 
than the first twenty-five. 


Heen R. Waricnt, 
Dean 


WHEREAS, The American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion was founded in the year 1930 and is celebrating 
its twenty-fifth anniversary upon the occasion of its 
national Bienniel Round Table Conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on December 2, 1955, and 


WHEREAS, we recall at this time with pride and 
pleasure the years of friendship and stimulating co- 
operation with APWA, our sister organization, and 
its distinguished past directors our friends: Frank 
Bane, Fred K. Hoehler, and the late Howard L. Rus- 
sell, and 


WHEREAS, Loula F. Dunn, its present Director, by 
her rare combination of charm and administrative 
skill has continued to make the realtionship between 
APWA and the other groups at “1313” a most happy 
and constructive one, now therefore we are 


PLEASED to send our heartiest congratulations to 
its members, officers and staff for the contributions 
of APWA to the advancement of American Pub- 
lic Administration over the past quarter century, and 
we are 


HAPPY to extend our best wishes to APWA for 
many more years of growth, development and con- 
tinued happy cooperation with the undersigned asso- 
ciations at “1313,” and we are 


DELIGHTED to convey our hearty congratulations 
to our friend and colleague, Frank Bane, for the spe- 
cial and well-merited honor being accorded to him 
today by APWA. 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 
Patrick Healy Jr. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WORKS ASSOCIATION 
Donald F. Herrick 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
Laverne Burchfield 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING 
OFFICIALS 


Dennis O’Harrow 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 
Kenneth O. Warner 


FEDERATION OF TAX ADMINISTRATORS 
Charles F. Conlon 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Clarence E. Ridley 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Joseph F. Clark 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING 
AND REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 
John D. Lange 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING 
OFFICERS 
Kenneth Back 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION CLEARING 
HOUSE 
Herbert Emmerich 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
H. G. Pope 


Done at 1313 East 60th Street in the city of Chicago 
this 2nd day of December 1955. 


WARMEST GREETINGS AND FELICI- 

TATIONS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA'S SOCIAL 
WELFARE BRANCH ON THIS AUSPICIOUS OCCA- 
SION STOP WE ARE PROUD TO BE PART OF 
SUCH A VIGOROUS PRODUCTIVE ORGANIZATION 
AND WELCOME THIS OPPORTUNITY TO TELL YOU 
HOW SPLENDID WE THINK YOU ARE STOP WITH 
YOU TONIGHT IN SPIRIT OF VERY REAL AF- 
FECTION. 

AMY LEIGH 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 

WELFARE 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 


CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR 25TH 
BIRTHDAY. THE CONTRIBUTIONS THAT YOUR 
ASSOCIATION HAS MADE FOR THE BETTERMENT 
OF MANKIND ARE TO BE HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


ROBERT B. MEYNER 
GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA-~ 
TION MARKS A SIGNIFICANT MILESTONE IN THE 
HISTORY OF OUR WELFARE SERVICES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. YOUR ASSOCIATION HAS NOT 
ONLY WITNESSED, BUT HAS HAD A PROFOUND 
INFLUENCE IN HELPING SHAPE THE NATURE AND 
SCOPE OF THE PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES IN 
OUR NATION DURING THIS QUARTER CENTURY. 
WE ALL RECOGNIZE THAT THIS IS A FIELD IN 
WHICH CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT AND CHANGE 
ARE NECESSARY FOR WE LIVE IN A DYNAMIC 
SOCIETY. THE ASSOCIATION CAN LOOK BACK 
UPON THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS WITH 
PRIDE IN THE ACHIEVEMENTS MADE IN PRO- 
VIDING CITIZENS OF THIS COUNTRY WITH 
THE HELP AND SAFEGUARDS OFFERED BY THE 
CONTINUOUSLY IMPROVING PUBLIC WELFARE 
SERVICES. THE COUNCIL ON SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION CONGRATULATES THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION FOR ITS PAST 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND WISHES TO GIVE 
EVERY ENCOURAGEMENT TO YOUR ASSOCIATION 
IN MAKING THE NEXT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
EQUALLY SIGNIFICANT. THE COUNCIL IS 
PROUD TO BE ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION IN OUR MU- 
TUAL EFFORT TO IMPROVE BOTH THE QUALITY 
AND QUANTITY OF PERSONNEL AVAILABLE TO 
STAFF THE PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES FOR 
IN THE LAST ANALYSIS WE ALL KNOW THAT 
THE SERVICES PROVIDED CAN BE NO BETTER 
THAN THE PERSONNEL AVAILABLE TO ADMINIS-~ 
TER THEM. YOUR CONTINUED LEADERSHIP IN 
THIS EFFORT IS GREATLY HOPED FOR. 


WILLIAM J. MCGLOTHLIN, 
SECRETARY 
COUNCIL ON SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION 


ALL OF US AT THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK EXTEND OUR WARM GREETINGS 
AND HEARTIEST FELICITATIONS TO THE AMER- 
ICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION ON THE 
OCCASION OF ITS SILVER ANNIVERSARY. WE 


APPRECIATE THE SUPERB JOB YOU AND YOUR 
ASSOCIATES ARE DOING AND ARE MOST GRATE- 
FUL. 


KENNETH D. JOHNSON, 
DEAN 
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I DEEPLY REGRET I AM UNABLE TO 
ATTEND YOUR SILVER ANNIVERSARY CONFER- 
ENCE. I RECALL I WAS A MEMBER OF THE SPEL- 
MAN FUND WHICH MADE THE FIRST GRANT TO 
THE ASSOCIATION AND IT IS WITH DEEP PRIDE 
THAT I HAVE WATCHED YOUR PROGRAM OVER THE 
PAST TWENTY FIVE YEARS. MAY THE NEXT 
TWENTY FIVE YEARS BE FILLED WITH AS MUCH 
SUCCESS. 

MARSHALL FIELD 


I AM SORRY I MUST MISS YOUR SIL- 
VER ANNIVERSARY PARTY WHICH CELEBRATED 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF DISTINGUISHED SERV- 
ICE BOTH TO INDIVIDUALS AND TO THE NATION. 
MAY APWA'S NEXT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS BE AS 
PROGRESSIVE IN LEADERSHIP AND AS PRODUC- 
TIVE IN ACCOMPLISHMENT AS THE LAST. 


RANDEL SHAKE, 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE 
DIRECTOR 

THE AMERICAN LEGION 


WE TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY ON 

THE OCCASION OF THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION TO EXPRESS OUR DEEP APPRECIATION FOR 
THE OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION MADE BY THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION OVER 
THE YEARS IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS TO MAIN- 
TAIN THE DIGNITY OF INDIVIDUALS REGARD- 
LESS OF THEIR ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES. OUR 
GOOD WISHES TO YOU FOR YOUR CONTINUING 
SUCCESS. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

FACULTY 


CONGRATULATIONS AND BEST 
WISHES TO THE APWA ON ITS SILVER ANNI- 
VERSARY. ALASKA APPRECIATES THE SPLEN- 
DID SERVICE THE CAPABLE GUIDANCE AND THE 
NECESSARY COORDINATION WHICH HAS BEEN 
MADE AVAILABLE THROUGH THE APWA AND WHICH 
IS SO IMPORTANT IN THE EFFECTIVE AND EFFI- 
CIENT OPERATION OF WELFARE PROGRAMS. 


HENRY A. HARMON, 
DIRECTOR 

ALASKA DEPT. OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


THERE ARE ANNIVERSARIES AND 
ANNIVERSARIES, BUT THE ONE YOU ARE CELE- 
BRATING TONIGHT, THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION, IS OF GREAT INTEREST AND 
SIGNIFICANCE TO THE COUNTRY AT LARGE AND, 
ESPECIALLY, TO THOSE MILLIONS AND MIL- 
LIONS OF INDIVIDUALS THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES WHO TODAY LIVE BETTER LIVES 
BECAUSE OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


I HAD KNOWN IT BEFORE, BUT AS 
A PUBLIC OFFICIAL IT WAS EVERLASTINGLY 
IMPRESSED UPON ME HOW FORTUNATE WE ARE 
THAT THERE IS AN AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION OPERATED BY LOULA DUNN. 


HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS AND 
BEST WISHES FOR MANY MORE QUARTER CEN- 
TURIES OF SERVICE IN THE INTEREST OF ALL 
OF THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 


OVETA CULP HOBBY 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


CONGRATULATIONS ON TWENTY FIVE 
YEARS OF NOTABLE SERVICE IN CAUSE OF PUB- 
LIC WELFARE. NO ORGANIZATION HAS BEEN MORE 
INSTRUMENTAL IN ASSISTING OUR COUNTRY 
TO RECOGNIZE ITS RESPONSIBILITIES TO ITS 
AGED, ITS FAMILIES, AND ITS CHILDREN THAN 
HAS THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. OUR BEST WISHES FOR MANY YEARS OF 
FURTHER SERVICE. 


MARSHALL FIELD, 
PRESIDENT 

JOSEPH H. REID, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


CONGRATULATIONS ON THE FINE 
WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE APWA OVER THE 
PAST 25 YEARS. THE LEADERSHIP AND PRO- 
GRAM OF THE ASSOCIATION ARE ESSENTIAL 
TO THE PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR 
PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES AND WE ARE CON- 
FIDENT OF YOUR FUTURE AND SEND YOU OUR 
BEST WISHES. 


ELIZABETH WISNER, DEAN, 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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REGRET CANNOT JOIN IN SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. CONGRATULA- 
TIONS AND AFFECTIONATE REGARDS TO YOU 
LOULA AND ALL OTHER FRIENDS. SPECIAL RE- 
GARDS AND CONGRATULATIONS TO PIONEER 
FRANK BANE. 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SO- 

CIAL WORK EXTENDS WARMEST CONGRATULA- 
TIONS TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY. WE ARE INDEBTED TO YOU FOR 
THE LEADERSHIP GIVEN US BY MANY OF YOUR 
DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS AND FOR THE CON- 
TRIBUTIONS THEY HAVE MADE TO OUR ANNUAL 
FORUMS AND TO STRENGTHENING WELFARE SERV- 
ICES FOR PEOPLE GENERALLY. IT HAS BEEN 
OUR PRIVILEGE TO PROVIDE THESE OPPORTUN- 
ITIES FOR PUBLIC AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
TO CONSIDER TOGETHER MATTERS OF MUTUAL 
CONCERN. YOUR ACTIVE PARTICIPATION HAS 
DONE MUCH TO MAKE THE RESULTS PRODUCTIVE 
FOR THE ENTIRE SOCIAL WELFARE FIELD AND 
WE CONFIDENTLY EXPECT THAT THE FUTURE 
WILL BRING AN EVEN CLOSER WORKING RELA- 
TIONSHIP. 

BENJAMIN E. YOUNGDAHL, 

PRESIDENT 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 

SOCIAL WORK 


THE NATIONAL COUNCILS 


Fundamental to the Conference are the council 
meetings held by state and local administrators, field 
representatives and board members. Here problems 
are talked over frankly and fearlessly. 


State Administrators 

Patrick A. Tompkins, of Massachusetts, Chairman, 
presided over the meeting of the National Council of 
State Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators, 
with E. H. Schuneman of Wyoming serving as sec- 
retary. 

John W. Tramburg of New Jersey and Dr. Ellen 
Winston of North Carolina spoke during the morning 
session on pending federal legislation, with particular 
reference to bills affecting public assistance, juvenile 
delinquency, and other child welfare programs. Con- 
cern was expressed during the discussion that efforts 
might be made to curtail the public assistance pro- 
grams more rapidly than the needs of people are met 
by improvements in the contributory social insurance 
program. 


The importance of providing for federal assistance 
in medical care for the needy above the maximums 
on individual assistance payments was emphasized in 
view of the rising costs of such care and the multiple 
problems involved. The group expressed disapproval 
of the legislative proposal which would remove the 
Children’s Bureau from the Social Security Admin- 
istration, believing that this move would create a 
cleavage among children’s services which would not 
be in the best interests of the children of the nation 
or of efficient welfare administration. 


At the afternoon session Roswell B. Perkins and 
Bradshaw Mintener, Assistant Secretaries of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, spoke 
on current legislative issues in social security and 
federal-state relationships. Secretary Perkins reassured 
the state administrators with regard to the curtailment 
of public assistance programs, declaring that “no cut- 
back” was contemplated by the administration. Social 
Security Commissioner Charles I. Schottland, who 
was discussion leader for this session, assured the 
group that the Department would be working toward 
closing all gaps in the social security program. 

During a review of juvenile delinquency legislation 
it was suggested that the provision concerning moving 
the Children’s Bureau out of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration should be separated from the sections of 
the bill relating specifically to federal assistance in 
juvenile delinquency programs. 


Mr. Tompkins reported on the meetings of the 
Executive Committee with representatives of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare and said 
that these sessions had been very helpful to the state 
administrators. Secretary Mintener said that the De- 
partment had appreciated the opportunity of meeting 
in this way with a representative group of state admin- 
istrators. He felt that this was the best way to learn 
what the states thought about legislative proposals and 
needed legislation, and was an effective means of pro- 
moting a better federal-state partnership. 


Arthur Simpson of Vermont, one of the oldest state 
administrators in terms of service, spoke of the value 
of the Council to the state administrators and of its 
part in strengthening the Association’s work. 


The Council elected Raymond W. Houston, Com- 
missioner of the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare, as the chairman of the Council for 
the next biennium; Guy R. Justis, Executive Director 
of the Colorado State Department of Public Welfare, 
as vice-chairman; and Mrs. Barbara C. Coughlan, 
Director of the Nevada State Welfare Department, 
as secretary. 
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Local Public Welfare Administrators 


E. P. Boyden of Henrico County, Virginia, Chair- 
man, presided over this meeting, with Mrs. Winnifred 
Stockman of Cass County, North Dakota, serving as 
secretary. 

The morning session opened with Doris Bender of 
Mobile County, Alabama, describing three projects 
that the Council’s Public Relations, Interpretation and 
Education Committee has adopted as means of fo- 
cusing attention on public relations. The Committee 
set as its goal, “Planned Interpretation.” The projects 
adopted were designed to encourage each local ad- 
ministrator to have a planned program of interpreta- 
tion and to share appropriate materials with other 
administrators. 

Joseph Murphy of Lynn, Massachusetts, in his re 
port for the Committee on Administrative Costs, 
stated there has been no general agreement as to the 
definition of administration. He spoke briefly of the 
cost of administration in terms of private industry. He 
added that the sum total of administration costs in 
relation to the volume of dollars and cents spending 
of grants-in-aid is far less in the field of public as- 
sistance than in the field of private business with com- 
parable business volume. 


Reginald Hass of Russell County, Kansas, discussed 
the progress of the organization of local administrators 
in the various states. Every state would have a better 
program if there were local participation, he said. 


There are now twenty-nine state associations. He - 


urged state associations of local administrators to knit 
closely together in the national association. “Indi- 
vidually we are ineffective—collectively we can be 
effective,” he said. “The team must represent the 
state and local departments working together.” 


Mrs. Vera Davis presented recommendations for 
improvements in the organization and operation of 
the National Council of Local Public Welfare Admin- 
istrators. Special consideration was given to the cri- 
teria for councils established by the Board of Directors 
of APWA. 


George Mills of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
described the fifteen years of the Council’s work, at 
the end of which he gave recognition to William E. 
Stanley, Superintendent of the Durham County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, North Carolina, who had 
been in public welfare thirty-five years. Mr. Stanley 
spoke for a few minutes about his career. 


At the afternoon session Joseph Baldwin of Mil- 
waukee County, Wisconsin, discussed some of the 
complexities of public and private administration. He 
said there were four missions to be considered: pro- 


tection of the taxpaying public, maintenance of a cer- 
tain level of income for all members of a community, 
automation in public welfare—all the business-ma- 
chine equipment it is possible to get and use—and 
services to individuals. Of the four, the last was the 
most important, he declared. 

John G. Howell spoke of the need for interpreting 
more positively the public welfare program. It was 
agreed that public welfare leaders must be factual and 
outspoken. 

Reginald S. Hass, Director, Russell County (Kan- 
sas) Department of Social Welfare, was elected the 
chairman for the next biennium; William Werner, 
Executive Secretary, Winona County (Minnesota) 
Welfare Board, was elected vice-chairman; and Mrs. 
Eppie Burton, Director, LeFlore County (Oklahoma) 
Department of Public Welfare, was elected secretary. 


Field Representatives 

In the absence of Stephen J. Green, chairman, 
G. R. Coker, Texas Field Representative and past 
chairman, presided over the meeting with the assist- 
ance of William Curtis Ezell, South Carolina, vice 
chairman, and Mrs. Jane W. McKaskle, California, 
secretary. 

Staff development aspects of the field representa- 
tive’s job were discussed by Hilda Tebow, Staff De- 
velopment Specialist, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
She stressed the idea that staff development responsi- 
bility is an integral part of the job in relation to major 
functions of the field representative. She emphasized 
the following points: 


1. The way in which all parts of the field repre- 
sentative’s job is carried out has staff develop- 
ment implications. 

2. Staff development must be “a part of” and not 
“apart from” administration and supervision. 

3. Performance of the field representative is directly 
influenced by the help his agency provides in 
development of knowledge and skills he needs 
for the job and by clarifying the relationship of 
his position to others in the agency. 

4. The staff member carrying responsibility for 
field supervision should have competency and 
skill in social work, administration, and super- 
vision. 

5. The help provided local units by the field repre- 
sentative is that of assuring there is understand- 
ing of the job to be done, teaching content needed 
by staff to carry out this job, consultation as 
needed in relation to local agency problems, and 
providing for and helping the local unit use 
available, supplemental consultation services as 
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appropriate. This requires of the staff member 
carrying responsibility for field work, competency 
and skill as a social worker and as an adminis- 
trator and supervisor. 

6. Working on the job involves more than im- 
parting information; it involves assuring that 
knowledge and understanding gained can be 
used on the job. 

The consensus of the group was that one of the 
greatest difficulties in operating in a field job was to 
be sure of the direction and support of the central 
agency staff and the problem of communication. One 
suggestion was that the central agency staff needs to 
report on what policies they are developing or at least 
working on, as much as the field staff needs to report 
on the practice resulting from a given policy. There 
was discussion with respect to involving local admin- 
istrations prior to policy development and during the 
time of development. 

Following regional reports the problem of member- 
ship in the Council was discussed. It was agreed that 
the definition of those eligible should be changed to 
indicate the field process rather than the individual 
administrative structure of the various state agencies. 
One definition of the field representative might be 
that he is the administrative liaison between two geo- 
graphically separated staff groups. In other words, the 
opinion was to include any person operating in a field 
capacity. 

Due to Mr. Green’s illness and inability to attend 
the meeting it was announced that no nominating 
committee had been appointed and therefore no elec- 
tion could be held. A committee will be appointed 
in the near future and a ballot will be sent to all 
members. 


Board Members 


For several years state and local board members 
have been meeting informally at the regional and 
national conferences of APWA, but this was the first 
meeting of the National Council since it was formally 
established. The Chairman, Dr. Harry E. Robbins 
of Colorado, presided, Mrs. Gene Shaw of North Da- 
kota, was Vice-Chairman, and Mrs. Albert F. Metzger 
of Maryland served as Secretary. 

The Council took final action on the by-laws which 
will govern its functioning, and proceeded with the 
election of the following slate of officers: 

CuarrMan: Dr. C. P. Bonpurant of Oklahoma 
Vice-CHaIRMAN: Mrs. Aupert F. Metzcer of Maryland 
Secretary: Mrs. Harrison L. Garner of Wisconsin 

The agenda included a panel discussion on “The 

Purpose and Use of Boards—State and County,” and 


a talk by Mr. J. W. Matejcek, the Chairman of the 
North Dakota Public Welfare Board, on “Why It Is 
Important That We, As Board Members, Belong to 
and Support APWA.” 

The panel was moderated by Spencer E. Brader, 
Executive Secretary, Ramsey County Welfare Board, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and included the following par- 
ticipants: 

R. Eucent Brown, Director, Division of Public 

Assistance, State Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh, 

North Carolina; 


Cuaruine J. Birxins, Director, Denver Department 
of Welfare, Denver, Colorado; and 


Sam S. Grats, Member, Ramsey County Welfare 
Board, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Mr. Brown discussed some of the ways the State 
Board functions in North Carolina. He pointed out 
the responsibilities of the administrator in conducting 
a program that has the confidence of the total state 
government and of the public. “More important than 
the type of board is the manner in which the board 
is used to strengthen the link between the agency 
and the general public,” Mr. Brown emphasized. He 
also observed that the board should be kept fully 
informed on essentials, but not overburdened with 
details. 

Miss Birkins also urged the importance of keeping 
board members informed, and she commended the 
wisdom of making maximum use of the many kinds 
of help that board members are in a special position 
to give. She mentioned as examples serving on com- 
munity committees, participating in agency or com- 
munity studies, and interpreting the program to the 
commmunity. 

Speaking from the point of view of a board mem- 
ber, Mr. Grais reminded the group that the public 
agency, no matter how large, is but one part of the 
total welfare effort of the community, and it should 
be a responsibility of board members to understand 
the total situation, and to bring to the agency admin- 
istrator a point of view which might be quite different 
from that which the administrator might otherwise 
have. 

Mr. Grais also referred to the many times a board 
member is called upon to interpret the agency pro- 
gram and to listen to complaints from citizens. He 
said that as a board member he felt particularly well 
qualified to answer questions about the agency because 
on the one hand he feels identified with the questioner 
and he does not stand to gain or lose more than any 
other citizen by the actions of the board. On the other 
hand he has been exposed to a great deal of factual 
information that enables him to answer many ques- 
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tions. He added with emphasis, however, that when- 


ever he receives complaints or criticisms he reserves 
comment until he gets all the facts. “Naturally, being 
a member of a team operating a large public agency,” 
Mr. Grais said, “I feel I have a real responsibility to 
keep my loyalties where they belong.” 

As his final point, Mr. Grais emphasized the need 
to develop services which will lead to rehabilitation 
and self-support. “It seems to me,” he said, “that it 
is up to us as board members to support rehabilitative 
measures insofar as we are able and insofar as it is 
consistent with our ability to finance. This involves 
not only physical rehabilitation of handicapped indi- 
viduals but social rehabilitation of people who have 
slipped so far down the ladder of socially accepted 
conduct that they are unable to hold a job or for that 
matter even unable to seek one out. We know that 
removing them from the relief rolls is ineffective and 
only causes suffering for their families.” 

Mr. Matejcek, in speaking on the importance of 
membership in APWA, commented on the leadership 
of the Association in making public welfare a pro- 
fessional field in every sense of the term. 


He declared to the Council that “Our membership 
as individuals has a two-way function. The American 
Public Welfare Association helps to increase our per- 
sonal efficiency. And we in turn, by uniting with our 
fellow workers all over the nation, help to build a 
solid basis for continued progress. We help ourselves 
by helping each other by coming together in various 
sessions and discussing the problems that all of us have 
to face. So complex is present-day public welfare work 
that it is impossible for any one of us to know all 
that he needs to know about the many problems that 
confront him. The best way out of confusion is the 
way of mutual discussion and aid, bringing each ques- 
tion, each problem out where many minds can go to 
work on it. No matter how well informed we may 
think we are, no matter how long we have been en- 
gaged in public welfare work, there is always some- 
thing to learn from a colleague. To learn from him, 
however, we must meet with him and interchange 
views. That is why it is important that each member 
of a public welfare board belong to and take an active 
part in the activities of the American Public Welfare 
Association.” 
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SPECIAL GROUP MEETINGS 


Also featured were meetings of special groups 
at which specific problems of interest to each group 
were discussed. 


State Welfare Finance Officers 

Chairman: J. Cart Crowe, Director of Finance, State 
Department of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Secretary: A. Wricut Pornsertt, Assistant Chief, Bu- 
reau of Assistance, State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Speakers: Grorce E. Biccr, Special Assistant on Fed- 
eral-State Relations, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Gitsert L. Root, Comptroller, State Department 

of Public Welfare, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

The chairman, Mr. Crowe, outlined interesting 
background material leading up to the subject to be 
discussed by Mr. Bigge. 

Mr. Crowe said that federal-state relationships have 
become of increasing interest and concern within the 
past two decades. The fact that local governments 
have looked to the states, and the states, in turn, to 
the federal government for financial help has ac- 
centuated the problem. It is generally accepted that 
a governmental structure consisting of strong and 
active federal, state and local governments is essential 
to American democracy and a modern enterprise 
economy. The functions and finances of these govern- 
ments should be coordinated as effectively as possible 
to perform essential public services with maximum 
efficiency at the least cost. 

Mr. Bigge opened his discussion with introductory 
remarks on the Kestnbaum report on inter-govern- 
mental relations. He indicated that the Commission 
on Inter-governmental Relations consisted of a very 
representative group including fifteen members ap- 
pointed by the President, five by the Senate, five by 
the House of Representatives. The membership in- 
cluded seven Governors and three Cabinet Members. 


The Commission appointed eight study commis- 
sions and various impact study groups. The speaker 
mentioned that the Commission could have used 
various study reports and findings—but this was ruled 
out in favor of a brief report. The Commission was 
formed to study many problems of inter-governmental 
relations such as agriculture, soil conservation, welfare, 
education, and highways. 

The speaker touched upon each of the following 
interesting factors which highlighted some of the 
Commission’s study material, summaries or findings: 


A strong federal government depends upon strong 
state governments. 

Centralization versus decentralization. 

In some states the Governor has very little adminis- 
trative power; the Commission advocated stronger 
power for governors. 

Some legislatures are governed by rural legislators. 

Local governments have strict limits of borrowing 
and financing. 

Financial aspects of federal system; industry is de- 
veloped in limited communities; ability to collect 
taxes varies within states. 

How can we get an effective tax collection basis? 

Problems cannot be solved by returning tax systems 
to the states. 

Metropolitan areas are a new problem. Numerous 
tax units in such areas, with no single administra- 
tive agency. 

Commission approved special type grants-in-aid 
rather than a broader grant. 

Grants-in-aid were originally supposed to be tem- 
porary but now they are required. How can the 
federal government get out of the grant-in-aid 
business? The Commission did not see any im- 
mediate reductions. 


In this phase of the discussion Mr. Bigge touched 
on the future role of the national government. . 
“Looking to the future, the Commission believes that 
the national government contributes most by pro- 
moting economic stability and by further expanding 
social insurance. Such policies would ultimately reduce 
public assistance needs. If the states would also extend 
coverage, raise the level of benefits, and otherwise 
strengthen the social insurance programs which they 
administer we may anticipate a gradual decline in 
Old Age Assistance and General Relief.” Mr. Bigge 
indicated that not all of the Commission was in 
agreement with some of these factors but that the! 
statement remained with the Commission report. It 
was mentioned that the Commission foresees a con- 
tinuing national concern in other specialized areas of 
assistance, particularly those concerned with children. 

The Commission believed that to proceed along the 
above lines would be to achieve both a constructive 
method of dealing with economic insecurity and a 
sound allocation of responsibilities in the field of 
public welfare. The Commission believes that the 
national government must continue intensively the 
development of the long-range policies designed to 
maintain economic stability—a responsibility recog- 
nized in the Employment Act of 1946. The Commis- 
sion felt that it was much more desirable, from the 
standpoint of public policy, to assure economic security 
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through income from stable employment or through 
social insurance protection afforded as a matter of 
right than through relief payments requested by the 
needy. 

The speaker continued with comments dealing with 
the four major welfare recommendations of the Com- 
mission. The Commission held that general assistance 
should normally be handled on a level as close to the 
individual recipient as possible; that if the social 
insurance programs were broadened as recommended 
the general assistance load would probably be reduced. 
The Commission also recognized that if as a result 
of a sustained depression or other disaster, states and 
localities were unable to cope with certain burdens, 
the federal government would be obliged to intervene. 

The second recommendation of the Commission 
was that, as total national-state expenditures for Old 
Age Assistance decrease, the contribution of the na- 
tional government to this program be decreased by 
approximately the same amount. 

Thirdly, the Commission recommends that a revised 
formula be adopted to govern federal financial par- 
ticipation in the Old Age Assistance program, so that 
greater equalization of the burden will be achieved. 
During the course of this discussion Mr. Bigge pre- 
sented interesting statistical information together with 
certain personal observations. At the same time it was 
mentioned that a change in formula should take 
effect gradually, so that the states can adjust to the 


new arrangements wtihout too serious effects either . 


upon the Old Age Assistance program or upon the 
general pattern of state expenditures. 

The fourth recommendation of the Commission 
provided that federal grants be continued with certain 
modifications, for Aid to Dependent Children, Aid to 
the Blind, Aid to the Permanently and Totally Dis- 
abled, and Child Welfare Services; and that federal 
funds be made available for the support of needy 
children receiving foster care. The Commission felt 
that a continuation of federal participation in these 
programs is desirable since the need for assistance will 
be little affected by the extension of social insurance 
coverage whereas the need for Old Age Assistance 
will perhaps diminish as the insurance system matures. 
The Commission further believes that existing grants 
programs for needy children should be broadened to 
include the care of children who are separated from 
their families. 

Mr. Gilbert L. Root, Comptroller, Louisiana State 
Department of Public Welfare, gave interesting back- 
ground material for the topic, Performance Budgeting 
and Functional Accounting, which included: .. . “In 
order to produce a simpler, more understandable, and 


more satisfactory budget plan for congressmen, news- 
paper reporters, and the general public the present 
ponderous budget document needs to be completely 
recast along the lines of work programs. This is 
known as the program or performance budget which 
analyzes the work of governmental departments and 
agencies according to their major functions, activities 
or projects. It concentrates upon the general character 
and relative importance of the work to be done or a 
service to be rendered rather than upon things to be 
acquired by the departments and agencies, such as 
personal services, contractual services, supplies, ma- 
terials, equipment, etc. The latter things are only a 
means to an end. The all-important consideration in 
budgeting is the work or service to be accomplished.” 

Mr. Root further indicated that the idea of the 
program budget is not new; it has been gradually 
taking shape for a number of years. Several of the 
more progressive cities of the country have already 
applied many elements of the program budget. Some 
of the states have also developed programming in 
connection with their budgeting. A good example is 
the California State Budget with program ideas defi- 
nitely carried into the appropriations. 

Mr. Root said that the adoption of functional ac- 
counting and performance budgeting may require 
some increased costs but that the advantages to be 
derived would greatly offset such expense. In fact, 
following adoption, in actual working of the per- 
formance budget and functional accounting, Mr. Root 
felt that no significant additional burden would be 
placed on the administrative sections of public assist- 
ance agencies. In general, performance budgeting 
would recognize for the most part the functions, 
purposes, or activities and not necessarily the Bureau 
or divisional organizational setup. The budget itself 
would place more emphasis upon the program rather 
than upon Bureau or organizational sub-units. The 
program budget represents a distinctive shift in 
emphasis from present budgeting and use of a con- 
sistent and informative basis for presenting expendi- 
ture estimates. 


It was Mr. Root’s opinion that there are no un- 
solvable problems in functional accounting or per- 
formance budgeting; that intelligent administrators 
can fit agency operations and plans to the general 
concept of performance budgeting. It was also men- 
tioned that after a complete and somewhat stand- 
ardized adoption of performance budgeting and 
functional accounting all agencies could compare 
various services and activities on a comparable basis. 
The general public is becoming increasingly more 
conscious of welfare expenditures and as is true of 
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expenditures of any government department it is felt 
that the adoption of performance budget process is 
a step in the right direction in assuring all parties 
concerned, the public, the legislature and the operating 
departments themselves that proper uses are being 
made of appropriated funds and that requested appro- 
priations are within reasonable limits. 


Public Relations Consultants 
Chairman: James J. Ho.tern, Executive Assistant, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Vice-Chairman: Gen H. Jannxe, Assistant Director, 
State Public Welfare Board, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. 


Secretary: Epiru A. Prescorr, Informational Repre- 
sentative, Illinois Commission for Handicapped 
Children, Chicago, Illinois. 

Speakers: Vircinia R. Becxer, Executive Director, 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, Inc.. New York, New York. 

Irnvinc Rimer, Director of Public Relations, Penn- 
sylvania Citizens Association for Health and Wel- 
fare, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mauinpa Jonezs, Informational Representative, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


In a blueprint for public relations, Mrs. Becker 
stated there is no “short cut” to sound public relations 
which eliminates analysis and planning on the basis 
of agency needs. First, it is necessary for an agency 
to find out what its public relations problems are, she 
said. These vary with the community and the situa- 
tion. Essentially, the public relations of an agency is 
its personality. It is important to know what the 
community, the staff and the board think of the 
agency. This can be done “through expert analysis 
or merely by keeping one’s eyes and ears open and 
making a conscientious effort to sound out miscon- 
ceptions, prejudices, attitudes and general opinion of 
the agency,” she said. This body of knowledge should 
give a general picture of the agency and how it looks 
from the outside. 

The next step is to look at the survey, determine 
trouble spots and the means of correcting them 
through office procedure personnel or program. Third, 
this analysis should be drawn up in a formal written 
statement, according to Mrs. Becker, which should 
include the action to be taken, both long and short 
range. Such a statement will give continuity, in case 
there is a change of administration, and cohesion, 
allowing everyone to work toward the same goal. 

Fourth, long range goals should be established, in- 


cluding a time table indicating short term objectives 
in order to accomplish the over-all goals. These should 
be specific. Definite assignments for work should be 
made to persons or committees responsible for same. 
Deadlines should be set and a budget covering the 
cost of these programs should be determined. 

Audience discussion pointed up the necessity of the 
coordination of all the public relations activities of an 
agency and the need of each member of an agency 
staff to understand plans for sound public relations. 

The by-products of sound public relations com- 
prised Miss Jones’ paper. She declared that of out- 
standing importance is the value placed in Tennessee 
on the participation of staff members in the local 
activities of the various communities in which they 
live. This includes membership in churches, Parent- 
Teachers Associations, service clubs and other com- 
munity activities. Special recognition is given by the 
Tennessee Department of Public Welfare to staff 
members who thus participate as the Department 
feels such efforts go far in establishing good public 
relations for the agency. 

Miss Jones stated that Tennessee has recently dis- 
covered the citizens of its State. Tennessee has no 
state or local citizen boards set up by law for its 
ninety-five counties. Realizing the need for such 
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boards, the Department, on a voluntary basis, has 
suggested the appointment of such groups in the 
various counties. These groups of varying sizes now 
are of great value to the various counties in interpret- 
ing the public welfare program and in providing the 
means for services. The projects which have been 
completed or which are under way in these many 
counties include the following: air conditioning of a 
local office, installation of new lighting, a proposal for 
a new salary scale, project for increased reimburse- 
ment of travel scale, the establishment of foster home 
service with the publication and distribution of a 
pamphlet, volunteer service to take children to clinics, 
community surveys, the reconversion of a public 
school and its lease to private persons for a boarding 
home for the aged, a plan for better garbage disposal 
in the town, and, in one city, an organized protest 
to the local newspaper on the unwarranted criticism 
of the welfare program which resulted in the discon- 
tinuance of the reporter’s services who was covering 
welfare. 

The real drama of public welfare, according to Mr. 
Rimer, are issues such as delinquency, child welfare, 
adoptions and mental health. The story of these issues 
has dynamic interest and comes alive to the public 
when proper use is made of a public relations pro- 
gram. 


A volunteer agency frequently has to manufacture 
an interested public whereas a tax-supported agency 


has the public interest whether it wishes it or not, he - 


said. An agency and the community can exist with- 
out ever getting together on its goal or participation. 
A public can be for a cause and yet not support it. 
The arousing of public interest on a definite area of 
need was described by Mr. Rimer in the story of the 
new mental health program in Pennsylvania. Follow- 
ing his installation, the new Governor promised to 
take politics out of the mental health field, to give to 
the Department of Public Welfare a hard core of 
professional personnel to operate a program, go to 
each of the individual communities, learn what their 
particular problems are in the mental health field and 
aid in the solution. A widespread public relations 
program was developed and over a period of many 
months the entire state was made aware of the con- 
ditions in the twenty-four state institutions through 
printed material, talks given in the local counties, 
tours of the various hospitals, television programs, and 
the enlistment of all possible support. The program 
was planned so that public interest was sustained. 
Mr. Rimer stated that the public, when alive to a 
problem, will want something done and will pay for 
the improvement when properly conditioned and in- 


formed. Particular stress was placed on the need to 
individualize the problem and to indicate how the 
appropriation would be spent. The person to person 
contact, he believed, was of great value in sustaining 
long interest in the problem. While the Pennsylvania 
Legislature still has not taken the necessary action, 
Mr. Rimer believes that by the close of the session the 
mental hospital story in Pennsylvania will be a dif- 
ferent one. 

Discussion brought out that a public welfare agency 
must always operate as if it lived “in a gold-fish bowl,” 
as it is truly accountable to the public for its actions. 
Further discussion included the importance of the use 
of volunteers and a judicious use of case stories to 
interpret a public welfare program. 


Research and Statistics Personnel 

Chairman: JoHn McCas.in, Director, Research and 
Statistics, State Department of Economic Security, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Jack Wiener, Chief, Social Statistics Sec- 
tion, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Speakers: I. Rictarp Pertman, Public Welfare Re- 
search Analyst, Social Statistics Section, Division 
of Research, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Joun McCas.in, Director, Research and Statistics, 
State Department of Economic Security, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 
Rocer Linp, Assistant Supervisor, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Lansing, Michigan. 
Tuomas G. Hutron, Chief, Division of Program 
Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Perlman, presented the strengths and weak- 
nesses of current statistical reports on juvenile delin- 
quency including the series on police arrests, juvenile 
courts, and federal offenders. The validity of these 
reports as an index of juvenile delinquency may be 
questioned because each is based on only one portion 
of the total process of handling delinquents, he said. 
The reports too, may reflect changes in law or 
administration, rather than in the behavior of chil- 
dren, he noted. Moreover the reliability of the juvenile 
court and police arrest data are inadequate because 
all areas of the nation are not represented. However, 
despite these limitations, the three reports have been 
showing similar national trends in recent years. 
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In order to improve the representativeness of juve- 
nile court data, this year the Children’s Bureau has 
initiated a plan for obtaining reports through state 
agencies from a national sample of about 500 juvenile 
courts, he said. A large majority of these courts 
have already agreed to cooperate in the reporting 
plan, but improved participation is needed, especially 
from the rural courts. 

Mr. McCaslin described the Kentucky statistical 
reporting on social services, exclusive of financial aid. 
The purpose of the report is to spur staff development 
and to interpret the need for services to the public. 
A classification was developed of the personal and 
family needs of all people. These include shelter, 
food, clothing and other personal supplies, medical 
care, other health care, personal adjustment, intra- 
family relationships and relationships with commu- 
nity. The unit of count is “a plan formulated mutu- 
ally by client and worker to meet personal or family 
needs.” Each plan is assumed to represent move- 
ment or progress towards greater independence or 
self-reliance. In addition to the counts of plans formu- 
lated, reports are also obtained on plans executed. 

In commenting on the reporting plan, Mr. Lind 
raised questions about the subjective nature of the 
caseworker’s reports and about the stability and 
homogeneity of the units of service. 

Methods used in devising projections of future 
trends in the numbers of OAA recipients were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Hutton. Because of the many basic as- 
sumptions which are involved in making projections 
great precision should not be expected, he said. The 
three major principles guiding the development of 
projections were summarized as follows: 


(1) Estimate on the basis of the facts available 
and on reasonable estimates for the future. 

(2) Minimize judgment. 

(3) Where no facts are available, use a method 
that can be explained clearly. 


The projections prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance show a slow decline in the number of 
OAA recipients until 1965 and a rapid decline from 
1965 to 1980. Most OAA recipients in 1980 are ex- 
pected to be receiving OASI concurrently. 


State Child Welfare Directors 
Chairman: Frep De.iiQuapri, Director, Division for 
Children and Youth, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Secretary: Heien C. Husseit, Chief, Division of 
Rural Child Welfare, Department of Welfare, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 


A closed meeting was held for state child welfare 
directors or their designated representatives to discuss 
subjects of special interest to this group. Twenty-nine 
states were represented. 

The major portion of the discussion was devoted to 
the question of forming a new council within APWA 
to represent the field of child welfare. It was gen- 
erally agreed that the loose organization of state child 
welfare directors which has so far existed was not 
sufficiently effective and that the organization of a 
council seemed the only desirable alternative. The 
formation of a council would also provide a better- 
defined channel for responsible participation in the 
activities of APWA. 

The group adopted a resolution favoring the forma- 
tion of a National Council of State Child Welfare 
Directors. A committee was appointed to complete 
the necessary preparations as required for the organ- 
ization of a council, and to submit the proposal to the 
APWA Board of Directors. 





BUSINESS MEETING 


The biennial business meeting of the membership 
was held on Thursday afternoon, December 1, with 
by far the largest attendance ever recorded at a meet- 
ing of this kind. The President paid special tribute 
to Leroy A. Halbert, APWA’s first President, who 
sat in the center front apparently enjoying this meet- 
ing as much as he did the entire Conference. 

The chairmen of the Association’s four councils 
and six standing committees gave brief but impressive 
reports on the two years’ work since the last meeting. 

The Treasurer reviewed the current financial status 
of APWA and reported that the Board of Directors 
had adopted a budget of $176,700 for 1956. He com- 
mented on the growing membership support and the 
fact that the Association now has only small but 
encouraging grants from the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund for general operations and from the Doris Duke 
Foundation for a special project in the field of the 
aging. APWA has absorbed in its regular budget the 
cost of child welfare consultation services, formerly 
financed through a grant from the Field Foundation, 
and medical care consultation services, previously 
financed by a grant received through the American 
Public Health Association from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

The Director spoke briefly on the quality of regional 
conference programs and the increasing number of 
registrants. She expressed appreciation to the con- 
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ference committees and the host states. 

It was announced that the Board of Directors had 
approved a merit award honoring the late Howard L. 
Russell, former Director of the Association. This 
award, to be presented for the first time at the 1957 
Biennial Round Table Conference, will be given to a 
practitioner who is currently making a significant 
contribution to the field of public welfare. 

The Director expressed confidence in the future of 
APWA and encouraged the members, as they cele- 
brated the Association’s silver anniversary, to look 
toward the next quarter century with courage and 
conviction. 





APWA BOARD RESOLUTION 
HONORS WILBUR COHEN 


WHEREAS, Wilbur J. Cohen has been directly 
associated with the programs established under the 
Social Security Act since their inception, and 

WHEREAS, he has given brilliant, and at the same 
time practical and realistic, leadership to the develop- 
ment of new and expanded programs better to meet 
the needs of people, and 

WHEREAS, he has worked at all times with the 
complete confidence of State administrators on the 
one hand and Congressional leaders on the other, and 

WHEREAS, he has clarified public understanding 
of the basic objectives of the Social Security Act 
through his participation in national and international 
meetings and through his extensive writings, now 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that we, the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the American Public 
Association, express to Wilbur J. Cohen our deep 
gratitude for his inestimable contributions to the 
development and strengthening of public welfare over 
a period of more than twenty years, and be it further 

RESOLVED that we express to Wilbur J. Cohen 
our deep regret that his professional career now re- 
moves him from the Social Security Administration 
where he has been a tower of strength at all times to 
public welfare personnel, and be it further 

RESOLVED that we convey to Wilbur J. Cohen 
this expression of our deep affection for him as an 
individual; our best wishes for pleasant, productive, 
and prosperous years ahead; and our hope and ex- 
pectation that he will continue his close association 
with, and major participation in, the basic activities 
of the American Public Welfare Association. 

Adopted by Board of Directors, November 29, 1955. 


KANSAS HONORS APWA 
One of the highlights of the Thursday luncheon 


meeting of the Conference was the presentation of an 
award to the Director and to the staff of APWA by 
the Kansas State Board of Social Welfare. The follow- 
ing citation was read by Mrs. Helen M. Nickell, a 
member of the Kansas Board: 


AWARD FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE 


Tue State DeparTMENT OF SociAL WELFARE 
oF Kansas 
PRESENTS THIS AWARD TO 


Miss Loula Dunn as director of the American Public 
Welfare Association and to the members of her staff 
on the occasion of the Association’s silver anniversary 
and in recognition of outstanding contributions to the 
public welfare program in Kansas in the area of con- 
structive and inspiring leadership in public welfare, 
able and accurate presentation of public welfare view- 
points to the congress, federal agencies and national 
organizations and in providing a forum and clearing 
house where public welfare objectives, policies and 
planning are effectively developed. 


State Board of Social Welfare 


S/ Fred Hall, Governor 

S/ Frank Long, State Director 
S/ E. A. Briles, Chairman 

S/ Martin F. Trued, Member 
S/ Helen M. Nickell, Member 


Special words of greeting were also added by Sen- 
ator Frank Carlson and by Dr. Karl Menninger. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


“I don’t like to read from a paper. But Miss Dunn 
thumped on the desk and said firmly, ‘Charlie, you’ve 
got to have a paper.’ And I looked at her and said 
just as firmly, ‘Loula, I will!’” So, now I’m going to 
read a paper.” 


Charles Schottland, speaking at the opening 
session. 


“No hat!” 


Louis Flamm, Deputy Commissioner of New 
York City’s Department of Welfare, official pho- 
tographer for the convention, looking up suddenly 
and spying Frances Perkins in evening dress at 
the banquet. 


“The Children’s Bureau has been headed by a long 
procession of courageous and dedicated women who 
have endured much abuse. They have been called 
‘old maids’ by Congress, yet they knew more about 
the subject than some of the mothers who raised the 
children.” 


Frances Perkins at the round table, “The Past and 
Future of Public Child Welfare Services.” 
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JOIN APWA 


SUPPORT YOUR NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The American Public Welfare Association is suported primarily by mem- 
bership fees. The extent of its services varies directly with its membership 
income. 


Join the Association now and join your fellow workers in: 


Speaking Out for Public Welfare 
Publishing Educational Materials 
Sponsoring Conferences 
Threshing Out National Problems 
Developing Better Public Welfare Standards 


Let’s pull together on the public welfare team for better services to people. 





INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 
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PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCY MEMBERSHIP 


Regular — one-fifteenth of one per cent of administrative budget (Min- 
imum for local agency $30.00 and for State agency $250.00) 
Sponsoring — regular fee plus any additional amount 








ALL OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Regular — $35.00 








Sponsoring — regular fee plus any additional amount 








All individual and agency members receive Public Welfare, the Newsletter, 
regional conference bulletins, and reduced conference registrations. In addi- 
tion, agency members receive copies of all special APWA publications. 


If You Are Already A Member, Encourage Your Friends To Join 
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“Coming to APWA is worth while if we were only 
to hear Eve Burns get up and tell us what’s on her 
mind.” 

Judge Waxter, introducing Eveline Burns, who 
along with Fedele Fauri, sat on the platform the 
morning Secretary Folsom spoke. They repre- 
sented two leaders in the development of legis- 
lative and administrative policy in the field of 
social security and also in the development of 
policy in APWA. 


The anniversary convention would not have been 
complete without the presence of Albert Deutsch 
who attended the banquet and was seen occasionally 
in the official suite. No one has written about wel- 
fare with such sensitivity and feeling about both the 
people who are helped and those who give help. 

Always a fine speech, but never a prepared speech 
—until this Conference—for George Davidson, Can- 
ada’s handsome deputy minister of welfare. Like 
Charlie Schottland, he received notice from Miss 
Dunn that he was expected to turn up with a typed 
manuscript. Like Charlie, he did. The charming Mrs. 
Davidson also celebrated her birthday at APWA’s 
birthday party, and the Davidsons this year are com- 
memorating not only the twentieth anniversary of 
the Social Security Act, but their own twentieth wed- 
ding anniversary as well. 

“Social workers are not just interested, as some 
people seem to think, in giving out relief or exploring 
the unconscious; they also have an interest in the 
creative ideas of city planning and urban renewal.” 


Friendly Ford, at session, “Implications for Public 
Welfare in Today's Housing and Urban Renewal 
Movements.” 


“As I look at this large public welfare conference 
whose members have found time to commune with 
each other . . . you can scarcely imagine how happy, 
how grateful I am for this fortuitous, this salutary, 
this encouraging opportunity to be among you—you 
who seem to believe that human values still have a 
place in our lives and in our society.” 


Agnes Meyer, at luncheon where George David- 
son spoke on “Beyond These Boundaries.” 


The first president of APWA, L. A. Halbert, was 
at the Conference from beginning to end. He placed 
a number of copies of a poem he had published at his 
own expense near the registration desk, with the 


, 


invitation, “Take one.” It was a passage excerpted 
from a poem by Walt Whitman which had been 
captioned, “The Social Worker.” 


“To make the partnership effective in these areas 
even when both the public and voluntary agencies 
are represented by men and women of good-will 
requires the knowledge and practice of the utmost 
in inter-group work skills—and patience—‘patience’ 
which has been defined (by some unidentified male) 
as a virtue, seldom found in men and never in women. 
I stress patience because occasionally—too frequently 
I fear—there is an emotional outburst of criticism 
because of some real or imagined error committed 
by another agency.” 


George P. Mills, speaking at round table on 
“Partnership Between Public and Voluntary 
Agencies in Community Planning.” 


“When you are trying to get a person to make a 
decision in your favor the same general rules apply, 
whether it be courtship, politics, or in securing funds 
from a legislative committee. 


“You must gain their confidence. 


“You must convince them you are truthful, your 
proposition would be to their and/or constituents’ 
benefit and that they can best serve themselves and/or 
their constituents by voting in your favor. 

“You can’t gain their confidence if you talk down 
to them. If you want something they can grant, you 
must talk up to them. As a twelve-year member of 
a legislative body I know that many times people 
come before committees with the attitude that you 
are just a bunch of dumb farmers, merchants, lawyers, 
etc.; you don’t have the ability to understand so I 
will inform you. Needless to say they don’t get much. 
If you come with an attitude of appreciation for the 
opportunity ‘to discuss a subject whose general lines 
are well-known to them, but the details of which 
they, as busy men, may not be as familiar with as 
you, who are employed by the agency,’ then you will 
get an interested, attentive hearing. You are not 
there to make a request for funds but to give them 
information that they might use to arrive at what 
they want to do about welfare.” 


Mississippi's Welfare Commissioner, J. A. Thigpen, 
speaking at round table on “Presentation of Facts 
to Legislative and Appropriating Bodies.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


The Art of 
Child Placement 


By JEAN CHARNLEY — In a lively and human 
manner, Mrs. Charnley discusses the problems, tech- 
niques, and philosophy involved in the placement 
of children in foster homes or institutions. The 
viewpoint is focused upon the child, but careful at- 
tention is given also to such intimately related prob- 
lems as casework with foster and natural parents. 
The book is rich in case histories which show the 
processes involved in solving typical problems. $4.50 


Prison, Probation, 


or Parole? 


A PROBATION OFFICER REPORTS 
By PAUL W. KEVE — A vivid presentation of some 


30 actual cases. “A valuable contribution to parole 
and probation literature . . . enthusiastically recom- 
mended to probation and parole officers, judges, dis- 
trict attorneys, social workers, and the lay public.” 


—NPPA Journal. $3.75 


A Social Program 
for Older People 


By JEROME KAPLAN — Public and private wel- 
fare agencies, professional and volunteer workers— 
all have found this book the answer to a pressing 
need in their work with older persons. It gives de- 
tailed suggestions on how to plan and carry out 
creative group activities for the aged, an area in 
which the author has done pioneering work. $3.00 


Educating Women 
for a Changing World 


By KATE HEVNER MUELLER — Out of her 
rich experience as a dean of women and personnel 
consultant, Mrs. Mueller presents cogent suggestions 
for the kind of higher education that will better pre- 
pare women for the varied roles the future will de- 
mand of them. “Raises stimulating questions that are 
in need of answers through education.”—American 
Sociological Review. $4.75 


Stuttering in 


Children and Adults 


Edited by WENDELL JOHNSON — The 43 stud- 
ies in this volume represent a substantial step toward 
solving the mystery of why people stutter and what 
can be done to help them. The University of Iowa, 
a pioneer in research in the causes and treatment 
of stuttering, has carried on its work for 30 years. 
This book includes all previously unpublished papers 
and dissertations that have resulted from this research 
program. $5.00 


The Sociology 
of Work 


By THEODORE CAPLOW — The first full-length 
treatise on the subject of occupational sociology. As 
such, it fills the need for a basic text and will be 
useful to the many specialist workers concerned 
with occupational problems. $5.00 


At your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 











Statesmanship In Social Welfare’ 


By 


THE HONORABLE MARION B. FOLSOM 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


It is a pleasure to be with you in this, your twenty- 
fifth year, as you review the past quarter century and 
look ahead into the future. As an organization, the 
APWA has made an outstanding contribution to 
human betterment during the past 25 years. There 
are many individuals within the APWA who have 
rendered especially distinguished service. I have in 
mind, for example, among many others, your Pres- 
ident, John Tramburg, formerly the Commissioner 
of Social Security; our present Commissioner of Social 
Security, Charles Schottland, formerly the Chairman 
of your Council of State Administrators; and Miss 
Loula Dunn, who has done so much to advance hu- 
man welfare in this country. 


The past 25 years have brought great growth and 
change to the American scene, and further growth 
and change are in the making. The question before 
us now is how, in our free society, to achieve an 
increasing measure of economic security and freedom 
from want for the American people? 

I believe the Nation will continue to advance. We 
need imagination, hard and practical thinking, and 
a willingness to face up to the problems. I think we 
can further reduce poverty and acute human need, 
and can help forestall personal disaster so widespread 
or so serious as to require governmental action on a 
broad scale. That is my concept of statesmanship in 
social welfare. It is the soundest way, I believe, to 
preserve and enlarge the well-being and economic 
security, the freedom and human dignity, of the 
individual American citizen. 

What further steps can we take to lift even more 
of the distress and dependency that still burden 
many of our people? First, I think we must under- 
stand and emphasize that fundamental to all else 
is the effort of each individual to advance and pro- 
vide for his family to the extent of his ability. There- 
fore, our efforts as governmental or voluntary welfare 
workers should always be designed to preserve and 
strengthen the ability of the individual citizen to 
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handle his problems himself. 

Next, I believe that we must recognize the crucial 
importance of an economic and political climate in 
which our economy can continue to expand. Renewed 
incentive and initiative, technological progress, and 
stable prices result in high employment, increased 
output, and higher levels of living for all of us. We 
have seen this process at work especially during the 
past three years. Its most important end-result is 
increased opportunity of every kind for the individual 
American. 

Finally, I am convinced that we should concentrate 
our efforts on actively preventing and eliminating 
need rather than relieving need after it has developed. 
Scientific research and preventive medicine have 
helped make us one of the healthiest nations of the 
world. Our private and social insurance systems help 
prevent financial hardship for millions of our people. 
We must now extend the tested principle of preven- 
tion to the millions of people who are as yet unpro- 
tected. This means that we must perfect and apply 
constructive curative and preventive techniques that 
will benefit the needy individuals remaining in our 
midst. 

Millions of Americans are at a disadvantage today 
because of handicapping disabilities, the financial con- 
sequences of serious illness, the absence of a bread- 
winner from the home, or a penniless old age. These 
are among the people you see every day, whose prob- 
lems you know and understand so well. Although 
we do not deal with them directly, as many of you 
do, we of the Department are equally aware of their 
problems. We agree with you that the Nation’s goal 
must be a good life for all. So long as any substantial 
number of the people are in serious need, their need 
must have our attention. 

For those who still suffer from unemployment, 
despite the record number of jobs today, the unem- 
ployment compensation system must be improved. 
Next month coverage will be extended, by federal 
law, to firms with four or more employees. On their 
own initiative, twenty-three states now cover firms 
with as few as 1 employee. Their example should be 
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followed by others. The period of unemployment 
benefits should be increased to 26 weeks in those 
states which have lagged in this respect. Benefit 
levels also need upward adjustment in a number of 
states, to keep pace with advancing wage levels and 
to reduce the need for public assistance. 

The serious problem of general unemployment faced 
by certain localities can best be prevented by develop- 
ment of new plants, new processes and new products, 
as many resourceful and determined communities 
have demonstrated. The problem of under-employ- 
ment which is serious in rural areas will also yield 
to constructive long-range efforts, such as better 
schooling and vocational training. The federal gov- 
ernment recognizes its responsibility to aid in the 
solution of both these problems. 

Progress is being made, I am glad to report, in the 
vocational rehabilitation of handicapped workers. This 
program of practical humanitarianism can contribute 
greatly to helping people move from assistance rolls 
to payrolls. One factor holding back the state-federal 
program has been an acute shortage of trained re- 
habilitation workers, but this is now being remedied. 
Already 91 training grants have been made to colleges 
and universities, and more than 1,000 rehabilitation 
workers have been trained. However, not all states 
have as yet taken steps to match the increased federal 
funds granted by Congress, which unanimously ap- 
proved an expanded rehabilitation program. 

Although all public welfare programs deal with 
specified individuals, these individuals are for the 
most part, members of families. When we help 
individuals to help themselves, we are at the same 
time helping to preserve the dignity and strength of 
the family circle. 

The President proposed last year that Congress 
amend the Social Security Act to encourage States 
to give greater emphasis in their public assistance 
programs to services which help people to become 
self-supporting. Under this proposal, the federal 
government will continue to share with the States 
the administrative costs of programs designed to help 
public assistance recipients attain self-reliance, self- 
support, and self-respect. 

Convincing evidence is available of the value of 
local welfare services focused on self-support. In 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, for example, a 
demonstration program concentrated on 285 families 
who had received public assistance funds for as long 
as 10 years continuously or intermittently. At the end 
of 11 months, 64 families no longer needed assistance, 
and 53 families no longer required as much assistance. 
The other 168 families were receiving vocational 


rehabilitation services or other special forms of aid. 
One supervisor and 4 trained caseworkers, whose 
salaries totaled about $16,000, comprised the staff of 
the project. The reduction in public assistance ex- 
penditures achieved during the 11 months alone was 
$27,960. 

New York City, with 3 years of experience with 
an organized approach to the problem of self-support, 
reports similar results. Services aimed at achieving 
self-support were focused on 2,782 cases. The period 
of unemployment for this group ranged from 1 to 
19 years, with a median of nearly 6 years. At the end 
of 3 years, there were 947 cases closed—nearly one- 
third—with 616 of these known to be closed as a 
result of the self-support services. In addition to its 
value to these families, the saving in the cost of 
assistance achieved in this way has been $616,000 per 
year. 

Services that result in self-support or self-care yield 
a more satisfactory life for the person aided and for 
the family, and ultimately yield a financial saving 
both to the individual and the community. Despite 
its great potential, however, the President’s proposal 
to encourage more such programs has not yet been 
accepted by Congress. 

Preservation of family life and the welfare of our 
children is at stake also in wise administration of the 
ADC program. I have been impressed with the pro- 
jections which indicate that, if the present proportion 
of children on ADC remains constant—that is, about 
3 per 100 in the child population—in another 10 years 
there are likely to be more children receiving public 
assistance than aged persons. This will be due largely 
to the increase in child population and the decrease 
in the old-age assistance rolls. If we add in the 
number of adult caretakers on the ADC rolls, it is 
possible that the total ADC caseload may be greater 
than the OAA caseload within another three or four 
years. 


These trends present us with a clear-cut challenge 
to reduce the need for assistance by developing pre- 
ventive measures and by more skilled casework with 
those already on the ADC rolls. 

More well-trained caseworkers and supervisors are 
needed. All the 1,800 young people who will be 
graduated from schools of social work this year could 
be taken on by public welfare agencies alone. How- 
ever, relatively few will enter this field because of 
better salaries and working conditions elsewhere. 
federal funds for training public assistance workers 
are available to the States on an even matching basis, 
but some states show little interest in helping to 

(Continued on page 95) 





Public Welfare Comes of Age” 


By 


CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 


Commissioner of Social Security 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The year was 1930. It was a year in which 2,618,000 
babies were born in the United States, and so was the 
American Public Welfare Association. 


It was a year of great fear and insecurity on the 
part of the American people as our economy began 
to go into the great depression. It was a year in 
which the states recognized the need to develop 
emergency relief programs and over 200 communities 
developed work relief projects. It was a year, also, 
when conviction began to grow that the federal 
government had a role in relieving human distress. 
It was the year which saw able-bodied men selling 
apples on street corners. And in which a New York 
legislative commission on old-age security came to 
the conclusion that “the almshouse is not a satisfac- 
tory method of providing relief for all classes of the 
needy.” It was a year of great controversy as to the 
number of unemployed with the Census Bureau esti- 
mating the unemployed at 2,508,000; the American 
Federation of Labor estimating it at 3,700,000, and the 
Peoples Lobby headed by Professor John Dewey esti- 
mating it at 444 million. It was the year in which 
Senator Wagner of New York introduced a bill to 
require monthly statistics on unemployment, some- 
thing which seemed quite far-reaching at the time. 
It was a year in which states began to reexamine 
their whole public welfare structure and in which 
the registration of social statistics became one of the 
concerns of the Children’s Bureau, a project which 
helped develop at least a semblance of uniformity in 
the reporting of social welfare programs. 

It was an important year, as were the next 5 years 
prior to the Social Security Act during which the 
American Public Welfare Association grew and par- 
ticipated actively in the discussion of problems and 
questions of the time, the answers to which led the 
country inevitably to the conclusion that some type 
of federal social insurance and public assistance pro- 


“Address delivered at the American Public Welfare Association 
Biennial Round Table Conference, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., 
Wednesday, November 30, 1955. 


gram was important for the well-being of the Nation. 

This year we are celebrating the 20th anniversary 
of social security in the United States, so that at this 
meeting we are, in effect, observing two anniversaries, 
the 25th anniversary of the American Public Welfare 
Association and the 20th anniversary of the Social 
Security Act. 

For 25 years the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion has been providing forums such as this one today 
to consider the social and economic needs of people, 
and creating a climate for federal, state, and local 
cooperation to meet these needs. Much of the ad- 
vancement in public welfare can be traced to the 
deliberations, actions, leadership, and stimulation of 
this organization. Starting in 1930, at a time when 
public welfare was just beginning its great expansion, 
it has sailed many a rough and uncharted sea. Ante- 
dating the Social Security Act by 5 years, it did much 
to educate public opinion regarding the fundamental 
importance of public welfare measures in present day 
society. Serving as the national spokesman for public 
welfare, its support contributed to the passage of the 
first federal emergency relief bills in 1933, and the 
Social Security Act in 1935, and has continued in 
achieving numerous improvements through amend- 
ments to the act since that time. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the silver anniversary 
of the American Public Welfare Association and the 
china anniversary of the Social Security Act should 
be observed together this year. It is almost like a 
coming of age party with the delegates assembled 
here feeling maternal, paternal, or like debutantes, 
depending on circumstances not entirely under our 
control. 


Today, when we gather in the Nation’s Capital, 
delegates from almost every public welfare agency in 
the country, we are, in the language of international 
diplomacy, dealing from a position of strength. We 
represent government functions which are now fully 
rooted in our American governmental system; activ- 
ities which have found acceptance in our Congress, 
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our state legislatures, and generally in the body 
politic. 

The persons here today represent government agen- 
cies employing more than 100,000 persons and spend- 
ing $10 billion a year in programs under the Social 
Security Act alone. These agencies provide benefits 
or services to over 15 million people. We have devel- 
oped extensive programs of social insurance. Unem- 
ployment insurance is firmly established in every 
state. Old-age and survivors insurance is paying 
benefits to nearly 8,000,000 persons with annual bene- 
fits this next year of 5 billion. We have public welfare 
departments in every state with public assistance 
programs making payments to over 5 million people 
and with annual expenditures of $2, billion. More 
and more of our state agencies are stressing the need 
to help people not only im their distress but out of 
their distress through services aimed at rehabilitation 
and self-support. Our child welfare programs have 
expanded and most states now have public child wel- 
fare programs in the fields of adoption, licensing of 
foster care homes and institutions, preventive services, 
unmarried mothers, and a host of other activities. 
Public welfare is, indeed, coming of age. 


A Gtance Backwarp 


There are many public welfare problems yet to be 
solved; many battles yet to be won. But we can take 
heart as we look backward in realizing that many of 
the great problems, issues, and battles of yesteryear 
are almost forgotten and if the past is prologue, we 
can anticipate that some of our present concerns will, 
25 years from now, no longer be the burning issues 
they are today. 


Pusiic Versus Private SociaL SERVICES 


I recall as a youngster in social work in 1928 and 
1929 when great debates reverberated through the 
social work community on whether or not assistance 
to the needy should be a public or a voluntary agency 
function. This issue was resolved during the great 
economic depression which rocked this country as 
destitution spread beyond the capacity of states and 
localities and voluntary agency resources to handle. 
Social work leaders representing both public and 
voluntary agencies joined forces in urging the assump- 
tion of responsibility by the federal government to 
alleviate the suffering of millions of unemployed 
persons brought about by economic and social forces 
beyond their control. 

Many of us took some part in the temporary fed- 
eral public works program for the employable estab- 
lished in 1933, and the temporary system of Federal 


grants to the states to enable them to provide assist- 
ance to the unemployable. Experience in these pro- 
grams led to the recognition that it was reasonable 
and sound for the federal government to share in the 
costs of assuring a measure of protection to the in- 
dividual against known risks, and to provide other 
assistance and services necessary to strengthen and 
conserve family life. Together, social workers from 
voluntary and public agencies, armed with facts and 
reasonable arguments, presented a united front in 
support of a broad social security program. 

Public and private social work have both come a 
long way together in the past 20 years. The “new 
alignments between public and private agencies” 
charted by Linton Swift in 1934 have long since be- 
come an accepted reality. Today it is clearly estab- 
lished that government has a responsibility for assur- 
ing at least a minimum level of maintenance for those 
who, because of economic situations beyond their con- 
trol, find themselves in need of help. 

The acceptance of the role of government in the 
income maintenance programs also has been a boon 
for the voluntary social agencies. It has enabled them 
to use their more limited funds to make real con- 
tributions in blazing new trails and extending their 
horizons beyond the needy group to many others in 
the population. Voluntary agencies have entered new 
fields in providing services for the aged, the physically 
disabled, in prevention and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency, and in providing many services for chil- 
dren. They have developed special facilities, skills, 
techniques, and services in the fields of mental health, 
group work, community organization, social research, 
child care, and a variety of others. 


Tue Roe oF THE FEpERAL GOVERNMENT 


Few controversies of the past have engendered so 
much heat as those centering around the role of the 
federal government in social insurance and public 
welfare programs. Today the role of the federal 
government is controversial only on the question of 
the extent and types of activities—practically all ac- 
cept the thesis that the federal government has a 
stake and should be a participant in social insurance 
and public welfare programs. 

As a result of the passage of the Social Security Act 
just 20 years ago, about 9 out of 10 people who work 
for a living can look forward to retirement benefits 
under the federal old-age and survivors insurance 
program. They also can count on benefits for their 
dependents. In addition, 9 out of 10 mothers and 
children are assured of monthly insurance benefits in 
case of the death of the family breadwinner. Over 
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one-half of all aged persons who have no income 
from employment or self-employment are receiving 
old-age insurance benefits. Over one-half of all chil- 
dren whose fathers have died are now getting 
monthly survivors insurance payments. Within the 
next year, old-age and survivors insurance payments to 
nearly 1.7 million children and their widowed mothers 
will exceed $700 million; it will be the largest income 
maintenance program for children, exceeding aid to 
dependent children. Not even one generation of 
Americans have yet spent a working lifetime under 
the Social Security Act and the full meaning of its 
provisions will not be seen for some years to come. 
But even today the total payments to beneficiaries of 
old-age and survivors insurance exceed the total ex- 
penditures for voluntary welfare agencies and public 
assistance agencies in the United States combined. 

In addition, all states today are administering fed- 
eral funds under the Social Security Act in public 
assistance programs for dependent children, the needy 
aged, and needy blind, and most of the states now 
have programs for the needy disabled. The benefits 
of the public assistance titles of the act thus have been 
extended to these groups of people in almost all of 
the approximately 3,100 counties in the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, and since 
1950, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

All this has meant greater family security for more 
people than ever before. The social security defenses 
created since 1935 have contributed much to the 
strengthening of family ties that might otherwise have 
been scarred by anxiety and poverty or broken by 
separation of children from home and parents as a 
result of loss of income or death of a parent. The 
peace of mind and self-respect made possible in mil- 
lions of homes as a result of this basic economic 
underpinning has enabled the family unit—the bul- 
wark of the Nation—to preserve in the face of ad- 
versity, the continuity of close family ties and other 
strengths of family living. 


While great debates as to the place of the federal 
government in the public wefare picture continue, 
the direction of the controversy has changed. No 
longer does any substantial group in the American 
population openly espouse the thesis that the federal 
government should withdraw from all welfare activ- 
ities. The Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, popularly referred to as the Kestnbaum 
Commission, stated in its report issued in June of 
this year, “. . . Economic insecurity can no longer 
be regarded as exclusively a local or State concern. 
So long as public assistance needs remain as extensive 
as they now are, a considerable measure of Federal 


aid will be necessary.” The report continues, “. . . Lo- 
cal governments and the States should assume as 
much of the financial burden for welfare services as 
possible. . . . This does not, of course, mean that 
the States and localities are doing less than they were; 
rather it reflects a great increase in public welfare 
expenditures by all levels of government, arising 
chiefly out of governmental acceptance of new respon- 
sibilities for the economic security of the individual.” 


INsURANCE VERSUS ASSISTANCE 


Much of the early debate around social security 
measures was centered about the relative merits of 
insurance and assistance in most effectively meeting 
the needs of the American people. By the time the 
Social Security Act was being planned, however, 
agreement had been reached that an effective social 
security program for this country must include both; 
social insurance to provide a measure of economic 
security against insurable risks; and public assistance, 
a supplementary program to deal with individual 
want that cannot be met adequately through social in- 
surance or other programs. 

When social security operations began in 1936, 
public assistance provided the basic source of income 
to relieve destitution. Workers already old or then 
unemployed could not benefit immediately, if at all, 
from the social insurance programs to be initiated 
under the Social Security Act. It took time for old- 
age insurance and unemployment insurance to accum- 
ulate funds and to establish wage records on which to 
base workers’ rights to the benefits to be paid in 
later years. Major dependence on old-age assistance 
as a basic source of income for the needy aged began 
to shift as early as 1943 as the social insurarce pro- 
grams got under way and as jobs opened up before 
and during the war for practically everyone who 
could work. 

Increased coverage and liberalized benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program provided 
for by amendments to the Social Security Act have 
made it possible for old-age and survivors insurance 
increasingly to assume the major role in providing 
basic economic security to aged persons and to survi- 
vors of deceased wage earners. More than twice as 
many aged persons now receive its benefits as are 
dependent on public assistance. It is estimated that by 
about 1980 a high proportion of the retired aged will 
receive old-age and survivors insurance benefits. A 
growing proportion of those in the future who may 
need old-age assistance may have to supplement 
insurance payments to pay for medical or nursing 
care or other special needs. Although there may 
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always be some aged persons who cannot qualify for 
insurance benefits, it is hoped that the proportion 
of aged persons totally dependent on public assistance 
will decline steadily and, in the long run, the number 
of old-age assistance recipients may be reduced. 

The insurance program, however, cannot be ex- 
pected to have much effect on the present old-age 
assistance case load, which consists mostly of individ- 
uals who never had and are not likely to have an 
opportunity to obtain coverage. Some had retired 
before the Social Security Act was passed; others 
could not earn sufficient wage credits for one reason 
or another. About three-fifths are women, a large 
number of whom have never been employed; many 
are the wives or widows of uninsured workers. Most 
of the present aged recipients will continue to need 
assistance for the remainder of their lives. 

It is still recognized, as at the beginning, that social 
insurance can never cover all major income risks that 
threaten the economic independence of families. Nor 
can any social insurance system provide sufficient pro- 
tection for persons who suffer extraordinary catas- 
trophe or a series of misfortunes. At present a fifth 
(489,000) of the aged receiving old-age assistance are 
receiving assistance to supplement their insurance 
benefits. There is little controversy over the continu- 
ing need for public assistance as a necessary supple- 
ment to social insurance, although there is some 
difference of opinion as to how much each level of 
government should carry of this financial respon- 


sibility. 
GAINS FOR THE INDIVIDUAL UNDER SociaAL SECURITY 


Significant gains have been made for the individual 
under our social security provisions. Within the rela- 
tively brief period of 20 years, basic economic under- 
pinning has been assured through old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and unemployment insurance for 
most workers and their families. In addition, public 
assistance has been made available to most of those 
whose total resources are inadequate to meet their 
basic and minimum needs. Great strides have also 
been made in meeting needs in ways that are con- 
sistent with the dignity of the individual and with 
respect for his freedom and integrity. 

Unrestricted money payment—In looking back- 
ward, we all remember the controversies around the 
issue of cash assistance. We have moved a far dis- 
tance from the meager poor relief given the needy in 
their own homes, usually in the form of vouchers for 
groceries, clothing, and fuel, to what is now com- 
monly known as the “unrestricted money payment.” 

Even though cash payments were used to a greater 


extent in the federal emergency relief programs of 
the early 1930’s, vouchers continued in many places 
for certain items, especially coal and rent. It was 
increasingly recognized that relief in kind not only 
limited the aid to certain items at a specified store, 
but also identified the needy person to others in the 
community, limited his freedom, and contributed 
little to his morale and self-respect. The provision for 
assistance in the form of cash payments was incor- 
porated in the Social Security Act so that needy in- 
dividuals could have in their possession the money 
necessary to purchase the essentials of living through 
the normal channels of exchange, and to enjoy the 
same rights and discharge the same responsibilities as 
do friends, neighbors, and other members of the 
community. This provision was further interpreted 
to prevent any restriction being placed on the use of 
the funds by the individual. The needy person was 
thereby given responsibility for deciding how to use 
his money to serve his best interests, just as others. 
This to him was an indication that he had not, 
through financial dependency, lost his capacity or 
responsibility for handling his own affairs. 

Fair hearing—Another step forward was taken in 
protecting the rights of persons in need or those 
entitled to social insurance through provision in the 
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act for granting an opportunity for a fair hearing. 
This is in sharp contrast to the practice under poor 
relief where the final judgment as to eligibility for 
assistance rested with the discretionary authority of a 
local public official administering relief. 

Although the fair hearing is an administrative 
rather than a court process, it attempts to provide pro- 
tection from the possible arbitrary and erroneous de- 
cisions of an individual. It is but one of the many 
administrative processes developed in public assistance 
and social insurance which express concern for people 
as well as responsibility for efficient administration. 

Safeguarding confidential information—The de- 
bates around the confidentiality of public assistance 
records are so recent that we can hardly look upon 
this problem as a past issue. The safeguards in the 
Social Security Act restricting the use or disclosure 
of information were designed to prevent public dis- 
closure of communications of an intimate and per- 
sonal character made in confidence to employees of 
a public assistance agency. They were also intended 
to provide protection against identification of needy 
persons, and to prevent their exploitation for com- 
mercial, personal, or political purposes. 

As you all know, a rider including an anti-confi- 
dentiality amendment was incorporated in the 
Revenue Act of 1951, which prohibits the withhold- 
ing of federal assistance from any state which enacts 
legislation giving public access to information con- 
cerning assistance disbursements, providing such leg- 
islation prohibits the use of names obtained for com- 
mercial or political purposes. To date, about 30 states 
have passed legislation permitting some public inspec- 
tion of disbursement records of persons receiving fed- 
erally aided public assistance. Such legislation has, 
by and large, disappointed its sponsors since it has 
had relatively little effect. It has also disappointed its 
opponents, since requests for inspection of public 
assistance rolls have been negligible. 

Although the confidentiality provision has been 
modified, the basic law still affirms the principle that 
dependency should not subject assistance recipients 
unnecessarily to indignities or embarrassment. The 
limitations placed by the amendment restricting pub- 
lic information to that included on disbursement 
records, and the precautions included in most State 
legislation concerning the use of even this informa- 
tion, gives further evidence of public recognition of 
the importance of keeping confidential the personal 
information about needy persons required in the 
determination of eligibility for assistance. 

Administrative developments—Considerable gains 
have also been made for the individual through de- 


velopment of certain administrative aspects of the 
program. 

To assure that public funds would be made avail- 
able to all persons within the state and no persons 
would be denied benefits because certain localities 
were unwilling to participate, the Social Security Act 
requires the program to be in effect in all parts of the 
state. In order to fix responsibility clearly, a single 
state agency was made responsible for the program 
and accountable for the expenditure of federal funds 
whether expended by the localities or the state. This 
resulted not only in the development of new or 
strengthened state departments of public welfare 
throughout the country, but also made assistance 
available to all persons within the state and assured 
that all needy individuals are given the opportunity 
to apply for assistance and to receive similar treatment 
in like situations throughout the state. 

There has also been a similar consolidation of wel- 
fare programs under a single head at the federal level. 
The provisions of the Social Security Act which were 
initially administered by the Social Security Board, 
an independent agency, were later combined (except 
for employment security provisions transferred to the 
Labor Department) with federal activities in public 
health, vocational rehabilitation, and education into 
the Federal Security Agency. This agency, in turn, 
was elevated in 1953 to the rank of an executive de- 
partment. In taking this action, Congress took the 
historic step placing the health, education, and welfare 
of the American people as subjects for consideration 
by the highest executive council of Government, the 
President’s Cabinet. Thus, in 20 years, consideration 
of the welfare problems of the people of this country 
has been extended from local overseers of the poor, 
meeting in the town hall, to members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet in the Nation’s Capital! 


Topay AND ToMorROW IN PusBLic WELFARE 


Public welfare has indeed come of age. And in this 
coming of age the year 1955 looms as an important 
one. It was a year of great legislative activity in the 
welfare field at the congressional level, and significant 
legislative proposals were considered. Although little 
was actually passed, the extensive interest shown in 
welfare matters has portent for the coming legislative 
sessions. 

Similarly, most state legislatures met this year and 
many welfare proposals were considered. In Cali- 
fornia alone (my home state) the state legislature 
had under consideration 175 bills covering some of the 
major issues in the field of public welfare, and 46 bills 
were presented to the Governor for signature. Nevada, 
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since 1945 the only jurisdiction without a federally 
aided program of aid to dependent children, passed 
legislation authorizing the initiation of its program 
this year. Three other states esatblished programs for 
the disabled (Nebraska, Florida, and Maine). Two 
states (Wyoming and New Mexico) authorized lim- 
ited inspection of its public assistance rolls, but similar 
bills in two other states were either defeated (North 
Dakota) or vetoed by the Governor (West Virginia). 
Increased appropriations were made available for 
medical and other welfare purposes in several states. 


It was a year which saw old-age and survivors in- 
surance expand from nearly 7 million beneficiaries in 
January to an estimated 8 million beneficiaries this 
December, an increase of 12 percent, while Congress 
considered even further expansion through disability 
payments, lowering the age of women at retirement, 
and increased coverage. It was a year when con- 
gressional committees emphasized the need to combat 
juvenile delinquency, and at the same time Congress 
at the request of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare provided additional funds for the 
Children’s Bureau in the juvenile delinquency field. 
It was a year in which there was considerable criti- 
cism of expenditures for foreign aid, but at the same 
time international social work activities continued to 
expand, and the Social Commission of the United 
Nations made significant contributions to the field of 
social service. 


It was a year of great public welfare activity, of 
progress in some directions, and of retrogression in a 
few. It was a year of study of many phases of public 
welfare operations by governmental commissions and 
private study groups, and the voicing of a wide range 
of proposals for its improvement. Whatever may be 
the eventual assessment of the year 1955 in public 
welfare terms, all can agree that the political arena 
was buzzing with the problems and programs of the 
public social services. And the political arena will 
continue to buzz with these important issues. 


CurrRENT ProsLeMs IN PusLic WELFARE 


We are all too familiar with the many problems 
that are still with us: the need for more medical care 
for the indigent, the extent of juvenile delinquency, 
the unsatisfactory adoption practices, desertion, family 
breakdown, unmarried mothers, the special needs of 
the increasing child and aging population, the short- 
age of trained personnel, the need for more effective 
programs of rehabilitation and self-support, and many 
others too numerous to mention. All of these prob- 
lems will be the subject of discussion and more or less 
action in the years to come. 


Next steps—Where do we go from here in this 
business of public welfare? To some extent, the gen- 
eral areas in which some of the next steps are probable 
are already being defined. Most of the major causes 
of destitution in the 1930's are being attacked through 
the route of social insurance. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment insurance, old-age and survivors 
insurance, all supplemented by private or public re- 
tirement and pension programs, have lessened the 
need of people due to industrial accidents, unemploy- 
ment, old age, and death of the wage earner. The 
social insurance programs covering these risks are 
now firmly established. 


1. Medical care —One area, however, looms increas- 
ingly important. A large number of persons receiving 
public assistance today are in need because of tem- 
porary illness, disability, chronic disease, mental or 
physical handicaps or infirmities. About 4 million 
old-age assistance recipients are bedridden or require 
a substantial amount of care from others because of 
some physical or mental impairment; 232 thousand 
persons are receiving public aid because of a per- 
manent and total disability; 100 thousand persons are 
receiving aid because they are blind; and 450 thousand 
persons in 125 thousand families with children are 
receiving aid because of the incapacity of a parent. 
In addition to those who are either bedridden or need 
considerable personal care, many of the other aged 
with chronic illness need help in getting necessary 
medical care, in devising arrangements to maintain 
their own homes as long as their health permits, or 
in obtaining suitable institutional care when needed. 
There is also the large group who are not receiving 
public assistance but cannot afford adequate medical 
care—the medically indigent. 


There is no one royal road to the solution of this 
problem and I shall not attempt to propose one here. 
Increased public medical care programs for public 
assistance recipients, extension of voluntary insurance, 
industrial and labor union medical care plans, group 
insurance programs, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, county 
hospitals—all these, and more, can make a contribu- 
tion in tackling the problems of dependency due to 
illness. 

This whole area of medical care is one of great 
controversy—a controversy which usually results in 
more heat than light. But there can be little question 
that it is a very important matter for those of us in 
public welfare. Even if we set aside the professional, 
economic, political, and moral questions involved, we 
still have before us, as public welfare executives, the 
large question of how prevent dependency due to 
illness. In spite of difficulties, however, I feel con- 
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fident that the next few years will see much progress 
in this direction and that with all of us working to- 
gether—doctors, social workers, government, industry, 
labor and citizens generally—we can make progress 
in this area. 

2. Rehabilitation—Another area where I believe 
much remains to be done is in the area of social re- 
habilitation. It has been quite generally accepted that 
society has an obligation to provide public relief to 
those in need. Do we not, also, have an obligation to 
help people to help themselves to self-support? It is a 
waste of human resources as well as financial resources 
to keep a person dependent when skilled services can 
help such a person become independent. Of course, 
we may not be able to help an 80-year-old woman who 
is suffering from disabling disease become self-sup- 
porting. Nor should mothers who ought to be at 
home caring for children be pressured to leave home 
to work. But many of our blind, disabled, unem- 
ployed, and unemployable because of problems of 
maladjustment and personality disorders, can be 
helped to achieve self-support. Many public and pri- 
vate welfare agencies have demonstrated the truth of 
these assertions. Many more agencies must gear their 
programs so that no one who is capable of becoming 
self-supporting is left on public assistance because of 
our failure to view our job as encompassing more 
than providing financial aid to needy people. 

3. Family life—It has become trite to say that the 
family is the cornerstone of American civilization. Yet 
we do relatively little, in relation to the importance 
and extent of the problem involved, to strengthen 
family life through organized programs. With due 
respect to all of the activities of our churches, schools, 
welfare agencies, family counsellors, and others inter- 
ested in strengthening family life, the average man 
or woman facing a family crisis such as divorce, 
desertion, or marital discord does not have available 
a skilled service to aid in such crisis at the time it is 
most urgently needed. We talk about premarital 
counselling, but the average man does more careful 
planning in undertaking the responsibilities of a new 
business than he does in undertaking the responsibili- 
ties of raising and supporting a family. A man who 
absconds with $50 of his employer’s money will cause 
more activity on the part of law enforcement officials 
than a man who deserts his wife and children. 

Those of us in public welfare cannot assume total 
responsibility for dealing with the myriad problems of 
the family. These problems are the shared respon- 
sibility of individuals, churches, voluntary agencies, 
schools, and numerous other groups. But we can join 
with these other groups in assessing the problems of 


family life, in testing the adequacy of our existing 
programs against the goal of strengthening the family, 
and in exercising leadership in those areas that may 
properly fall within the scope of public welfare pro- 
grams. 

4. Child welfare—Closely allied with problems of 
the family are the special problems of children. In 
spite of great advances, tens of thousands of children 
still are the victims of society’s neglect. Children are 
placed for adoption through black markets, arrested 
children are still housed in jail with adults, many 
foster homes are still poorly supervised, many children 
are separated from their families when proper services 
would bring them together. These and a host of other 
problems point the direction which we will be taking 
in providing better coverage for child welfare services 
throughout the country. 

5. Training.—This is the era of the trained person 
whether it be in the area of atomic energy, launching 
of a satellite around the earth, or dealing with our 
public welfare problems. And yet, of the 34,000 
employees in social work positions in public welfare, 
only about 6 percent are fully trained social workers 
(4.1 percent in public assistance and 20 percent in 
child welfare). This presents a real challenge to all 
of us. The federal government has done much to 
help this situation. The Child Welfare Services grants 
of the Children’s Bureau have been used by states 
for stipends, scholarships, and training. The Bureau 
of Public Assistance can match 50-50 funds used by 
the states for training purposes. We hope that even 
more may be done. But candor compels me to remark 
on the fact that public opinion in some States is such 
that little or no interest can be developed in an effec- 
tive training program unless the federal government 
is footing the entire bill. Let us hope that this situa- 
tion will improve, for surely, the stature of public 
welfare in America will depend on the esteem with 
which it is held by the body politic; and esteem will 
come when the public feels that public welfare agen- 
cies are utilizing the best trained and skilled personnel 
available. 

6. Research.—There are few fields of government 
where such a small percentage of expenditures is 
utilized for research as in the field of public welfare. 
Public assistance alone will cost over $2!/, billion this 
year. Yet only a negligible amount is being spent for 
research into basic problems contributing to depend- 
ency, techniques of solving some of these problems, or 
even the study of successful methods now being tried. 
Here is an area for cooperation of government and 
voluntary agencies, schools of social work, and others. 

(Continued on page %) 
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Beyond These Boundaries’ 


By 
DR. GEORGE F. DAVIDSON 
Deputy Minister 


Department of National Health and Welfare 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


It is altogether fitting that, in celebrating this 25th 
anniversary of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation’s founding, our minds should dwell very 
largely on the record of past achievements. These 
2 years have been historic ones in the evolution 
of a modern public welfare system on the North 
American continent; and the role which APWA has 
played in this development has been significant in- 
deed. 

We entered the years of the Great Depression, in 
your country and mine, with nothing that could be 
recognized as an organized system of public welfare 
services. 

When we think back to the haphazard series of 
scattered and unrelated public programs of the 1920's 
and then to the Great Depression so soon to fall 
upon us, we wonder, indeed, how we ever managed 
to survive. But survive we did, through all the 
welter of the makeshift measures of the early °30’s. 
Slowly we recovered from the shocks of discovering 
that prosperity, North American style, carried no 
lifetime guarantee, but was in fact highly vulnerable. 
And once we had regained our breath we set about 
to build an enduring public welfare program for the 
future. 

The passage of the Social Security Act of 1935 
marked the beginning of a new phase in our public 
welfare history on this continent. Since that time, 
we have made steady progress, in both our countries, 
in the development of a soundly planned nation-wide 
system of social welfare services. Borrowing our 
moulds and patterns in large part from the social 
security systems of Great Britain and the other 
European countries, we have adapted them, slowly 
and painfully, to the quite different patterns of our 
North American economy and society, and to our 
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frustrating and bewildering, but jealously guarded, 
systems of federal-state relations. 

It is not my intention today to trace in detail the 
various stages by which we have developed our 
social security systems in the United States and 
Canada. It will be enough to point out that now, 
in 1955 as we mark this 25th anniversary of APWA, 
the outlines of our respective social security systems 
are emerging ever more clearly and completely. 

Each country has its own distinctive and compre- 
hensive unemployment insurance program—one a 
little different from the other in design, but both 
established for the same fundamental purpose. The 
same is true of old age security, or if you prefer, old 
age insurance. To take a third example, our Canadian 
system of family allowances differs greatly from your 
ADC program, but their basic objective—economic 
support for the child in its natural family setting— 
are identical. 

You Americans must, of course, realize why it is 
that we Canadians have been so fiercely independent 
in developing our social security patterns so that they 
never quite fit with yours. We don’t intend to make 
this business of annexation very easy—and that 
applies in the field of public welfare as well as in 
other important areas of our U.S.-Canada relation- 
ships! 

I have said that in 25 years, within the life span of 
APWA on this continent, we have very largely fash- 
ioned the basic patterns of our social security systems 
in the United States and Canada. There are, of course, 
numerous gaps still remaining to be filled. The most 
notable of these, in Canada at least, is the lack of a 
nation-wide system of comprehensive health insur- 
ance. We have likewise made no provision to date 
in my country for survivors insurance, which is such 
an important but often unmentioned feature of your 
OASI program. We have also a great deal of catch- 
ing up to do in the development of good rehabilitation 
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services on a properly organized basis. We are now 
in the midst of negotiations with our Canadian pro- 
vinces on agreements to provide for federal sharing 
of provincial and local residual public asistance costs 
—for non-institutional cases needing and not covered 
by the categories. Some, if not all, of these same 
questions are on your list of unfinished business in 
this country. 

In addition to this, public welfare workers know in 
both our countries that many of our present public 
welfare measures provide inadequately for the needs 
of those whom they presume to cover. In working to 
fill these gaps and remedy these inadequacies, public 
welfare workers still have much to do before we can 
say that we have completed the edifice of social 
security that, for a quarter century now, we have been 
building for the people of our respective countries. 

Having said all this, we must recognize, I think, 
that we are not likely to be engaged, as we look ahead 
into the next 25 years of public welfare history, in 
the same massive building programs, in terms of our 
domestic social welfare programs, that we have been 
privileged to take part in during this past quarter 
century. Our immediate job for the years ahead will 
consist in improving what we have developed— 
refining, altering, enlarging existing programs, the 
main outlines of which are already well established 
and accepted. Within the realm of our domestic 
public welfare policies, there remain to be developed 
in the future no large scale programs—with the 
notable exception of health insurance—that could 
compare, in the magnitude of the challenge they 
present to social statesmanship, with what was faced 
by the builders of our social security structure as it 
now exists. 

What sort of a future, then, does public welfare 
face as it looks ahead to the years to come? Do we 
face a future of narrowing and shrunken horizons? 
Is the Golden Age of Public Welfare pioneering be- 
hind us? Are there few or no new worlds for us to 
conquer? Is public welfare shortly to become a stand- 
by maintenance type of operation, with little left to 
do but patch and tinker with existing mechanisms? 
When we have completed the building of an adequate 
nation-wide system of social security in our respective 
countries, what then? This objective should surely 
be accomplished within the next 25 years or less. Is 
that then, the end of the road for public welfare 
pioneering? Will it be a case of “Mission Accom- 
plished—Nothing Left to Do”? 

The answer to these questions brings us face to 
face with two fundamental questions that each of us 
must answer for ourselves. What is the central pur- 


pose of our public welfare programs? And do we 
believe in better opportunities for social betterment 
being limited just to Americans and Canadians—or 
do we as public welfare workers in this middle portion 
of the Twentieth Century feel any responsibility for 
the hunger and the haunting insecurity that plagues 
the peoples of the other less fortunate parts of the 
world? 

If we go back to seek out the fundamental, central 
purpose of all we do for our own people in the field 
of public welfare, surely we would agree that our 
main purpose is the achievement of a larger measure 
of social and economic security for our citizens. Yet 
surely we all must also realize that in a world as 
insecure as this one is, there can be no real security 
for anyone without security for all. Public Welfare 
programs alone cannot provide security in a world 
in ferment. The success or failure of our public 
welfare measures depends, in the final analysis, on a 
world at peace. As we consider, in the meetings of 
this conference, how best we can apply public welfare 
principles to the improvement of the social well-being 
of our peoples, it will be worth our while, I think, 
to dwell for a little while on the nature of that wider 
world within which we are struggling to achieve a 
modest measure of social progress. 

Whenever we are called upon to make an effort at 
self appraisal in the perspective of history we think 
of ourselves as the modern citizens of the Twentieth 
Century. By the simple, unthinking use of that ex- 
pression, most of us here at this luncheon meeting 
conjure up a picture of a modern streamlined indus- 
trial civilization—buttressed by well-established social 
security measures—basing its values on the kind of 
progress we have achieved and the patterns of society 
we have evolved in Western Europe and in North 
America. 

But we must not forget that the Twentieth Century 
means different things to different people; and that 
well over half the peoples of the world today live 
under conditions of poverty, illiteracy, ill-health and 
underdevelopment which we of the western worlds 
could not possibly recognize as characteristic of our 
Twentieth Century society. We who live in the west- 
ern countries of Europe and in North America are 
prone too often to think of all people in the world as 
created in our own prosperous image. We do not 
stop to realize that we are the fortunate few among 
the peoples of the world; that we are the most blessed 
and favoured of all the peoples of the earth, at least 
so far as the material things of life are concerned. 


We think of poverty, pestilence, illiteracy, of famine, 
starvation, and epidemic as vanishing phenomena 
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hovering obscurely along the fringes of our prosperous 
society. Most of us have created for ourselves the 
illusion that this is also so of all peoples everywhere. 
Only occasionally, through our visits to far-off lands 
or through some fleeting glimpse of the hard facts 
of life on other continents do we remotely perceive 
that for the majority of the world’s peoples, their 
world is a vastly more hazardous and forbidding one 
than the prosperous Twentieth Century world of our 
creation. 

In terms of the economic and social opportunities 
which present themselves to the masses of the earth’s 
inhabitants, we live today not in one world, but in 
two. In one of these worlds, the vast majority of the 
people live a never-ending life of penury, disease and 
deprivation. That is a dark and shadowy world un- 
known to most of us assembled here today; yet if all 
the collective images of contemporary world society 
could be gathered together and assembled out of the 
minds of the 2! billion people who inhabit this globe, 
the sum total of the picture of our way of life in the 
Twentieth Century would be a vastly different one 
from the kind which we have developed on the North 
American Continent. 


Let me remind you of the picture presented by the 
first United Nations Report on the World Social 
Situation. This report paints a distressing picture of 
humanity throughout the world today. It shows that 
millions of human beings are ravaged by diseases 
readily amenable to control by modern medical 
science. It demonstrates that all too little progress 
has been made throughout the world as a whole in 
the struggle against illiteracy and ignorance, and this 
despite some notable advances recently in certain 
areas. It shows that for many of the less-developed 
countries the goal of universal education—which we 
in the western world have long taken for granted— 
is tragically beyond the financial means of the gov- 
ernments and peoples concerned. 


The report shows all too clearly how uneven has 
been the progress that has been made against poverty, 
how wide the gap between the rich and the poor 
nations in the general levels of production and con- 
sumption—a gap that has widened, not narrowed, in 
the years since World War II. It reveals also that 
the distances between the well-fed and the poorly-fed 
populations of the world have also widened, and that 
food production has increased less than population 
in many parts of the world. 

I have said that in terms of any standards of com- 
parison based on economic and social progress we 
live today not in one world, not in one century, but 
in two. Yet we who live in the more prosperous parts 


of the world cannot take from that even the short- 
sighted consolidation of thinking that we are immune 
from the effects of this poverty and deprivation which 
is the daily lot of most of the world’s people. 

The truth is that our own fate and fortune are 
bound up inevitably with that of all humanity. All 
of us know how the miracles of modern science, 
through Twentieth Century methods of communica- 
tion and transportation, have caused the world to 
shrink in physical distance and have brought together 
all the peoples in a closer world neighborhood, if not 
more intimate neighbourliness. No matter how much 
we might wish to do so, we can no longer close our 
eyes and consider ourselves immune from what hap- 
pens on other continents to other peoples in other 
parts of the tight little island which is now our globe. 
It was Terence, a Latin playwright, who said 2000 
years ago: “Nothing that affects humanity can I 
consider alien from myself.” In later years an English 
writer, John Donne, put it differently, but his words 
carry the same urgent meaning. “No man”, he said, 
“is an island entire of itself. Every man is a piece of 
the continent, a part of the main. If a clod be washed 
away by the sea, Europe is the less, as well as if a 
promontory were. Any Man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in mankind. Therefore never 
send to know for whom the bell tolls: it tolls for thee.” 


This interdependence of our world society, this 
utter reliance of one part of our humanity upon each 
other part, this inability, however much we might 
wish it otherwise, to extricate ourselves from the fate 
and fortune of our fellow human beings is the central 
fact of our society and of our life upon this globe 
today. The great industrial potential of this North 
American Continent and of Western Europe depends 
for its survival on the availability of raw materials 
which come from all the remotest corners of the 
globe. The shrunken distances of sea and air and 
land bring each of us closer to disease and poverty 
in other peoples, even though we may ourselves enjoy 
a temporary immunity from these hazards. Just as 
within our own communities, the complicated nature 
of our social organization, the division of labour we 
have developed for the carrying out of our commu- 
nities’ social tasks makes each of us utterly dependent 
on the other; so in the larger community of the world 
as a whole, we find that no nation, no people, how- 
ever rich and healthy and prosperous, can isolate itself 
from the fortunes of the others. Our common fate, 
our common fortune involve us in a joint responsi- 
bility to ensure our mutual security and wellbeing. 


What then does this mean in terrus of the obliga- 
tions falling upon the various parts of our inter- 
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dependent society in the world today? It gives, I 
suggest, to each of our communities, nations and 
people a special obligation differing to some extent 
and some degree according to the nature of the for- 
tunes we enjoy. This fact of interdependence places 
upon the favoured peoples of the world the obligation 
to remember what they owe to other nations and 
people less fortunate than themselves. 

We need to remind ourselves that we are our 
brothers’ keepers. We need to remember that the 
good fortune we enjoy has not been built entirely by 
ourselves; that much of it has come down to us as 
the heritage of our forefathers who, in their turn, 
achieved much of their progress not entirely from 
their own resources and their own culture, but from 
the resources, skills and cultures of a myriad of people 
scattered across all the continents of the world and 
spread over many centuries in time. 


The advanced stage of our social wellbeing today 
in North America and in Western Europe is the 
product of a rich and great inheritance in which we 
have been able to draw upon all the cultures of the 
past and all the resources of the world around us. 
Just as the discovery of the secrets of atomic power 
has resulted from the discoveries made down through 
the ages by many men of many nationalities in many 
lands; just as the economic health of our society, 
based on the trade and commerce of the nations of 
the world, depends on the pooling of the natural 
resources and skills and energies of many peoples, so 
too the social and cultural structure of our society is 
the blend of many discoveries in the field of the social 
sciences, of many pioneering ventures, of many ap- 
proaches, philosophies and cultures. 

Lord Beveridge has said: “There is no field in 
which each people can learn more from the other by 
close mutual study than the field of social security.” 
This has been true of all great social discoveries and 
advances down through the ages. The fact that cer- 
tain nations and peoples have been able to build upon 
the foundations of these discoveries a more healthy 
and prosperous society than others does not diminish, 
but rather increases the obligation resting upon them 
to share with less favoured peoples and societies the 
benefits and the dividends of their social progress. 

That is the cornerstone of principle upon which in- 
ternational policies in the social welfare field are 
based. It is that belief which provides the impetus 
and inspiration for the programs of international 
action in the social field by which the hideous giants 
of disease and ignorance and poverty are being slowly 
driven back and defeated in the less-developed lands 
which now receive the benefits of these international 


health and social welfare programs. Never before in 
the history of the world has there been such a clear 
recognition as there is today, not just through words, 
but through concrete international action and collab- 
oration, of the mutual interdependence of all so- 
cieties, and of the obligation resting upon the more 
favoured peoples to offer aid and technical assistance, 
through advice and practical hely of many kinds, in 
order to accelerate the economic and social progress 
of these less-fortunate and underprivileged peoples in 
the less-developed areas. 

No one would say that enough is yet being done 
along these lines to satisfy the conscience of our com- 
mon human brotherhood or to meet the appalling 
extent of the need that has been revealed. Nor can 
one say with certainty, either now or for some time 
to come, how much can or should be done to further 
accelerate the efforts we are making to right the im- 
balances and the social injustices of our society. 


We can, however, agree that now, for the first time, 
within the past few years we have established new 
and powerful channels for international collaboration 
and mutual aid in the health, educational and social 
welfare fields; that through machinery established 
under United Nations auspices and through parallel 
undertakings such as the Colombo Plan a major effort 
is now being made for almost the first time in our 
history to diminish through programs of mutual aid 
and co-operative action in the the social welfare field 
the great gaps and distances that divide the various 
areas of the world in matters reflecting social and 
economic progress. 


This plant of international co-operation in the social 
welfare field which we are nurturing and feeding is a 
young and tender plant. It has not yet taken firm 
and solid root in the minds and hearts and consciences 
of the peoples of the world. Yet it is of vital im- 
portance to us all that this concept be given the fullest 
opportunity for healthy growth; for the stakes at issue 
today are as high as they have ever been for all 
humanity. It was Abraham Lincoln who said that no 
nation can exist half slave and half free. We also 
know that in this Twentieth Century, the peoples of 
the world cannot exist half slave and half free. 
Starvation and pestilence and ignorance cannot afflict 
vast millions of the people of other lands without 
casting a fatal blight, not only on those peoples 
themselves, but on the economic and the social 
progress of the other nations where the institutions 
of political and social democracy have flourished and 
achieved the highest degree of economic and social 
advance. 


The favoured nations of the world cannot afford to 
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ignore the fact that among the world’s 2, billion in- 
habitants there are vast areas where hunger, disease, 
poverty and human misery are the daily lot of all 
the people. They cannot continue to live with the 
fact that one out of every two persons alive today 
exists on a diet that is barely above the starvation 
level: that one person in eight suffers from malaria: 
that infant death rates in some sections of some coun- 
tries rise as high as 250 or even 400 for every thou- 
sand children born. 


These are ugly, indeed dangerous facts about the 
Twentieth Century which so often has been heralded 
as an age of social progress. They have urgent factual 
implications for that world peace which depends so 
much on the creation of greater and more widespread 
prosperity. 

Fortunately, mankind’s collective conscience has 
now been aroused to work towards creating a happier, 
more prosperous, better world for all. As modern 
science and technology have drawn the different parts 
of the globe more closely together, making them more 
interdependent, a far-reaching change in outlook upon 
world social problems has been taking place. To an 
extent which might have seemed inconceivable even 
fifty years ago, there has now come increasing rec- 
ognition that the millions of people throughout the 
world today must somehow contrive to live together 
and to share among themselves in equitable fashion 
the resources of the earth; that the general impoverish- 
ment of any area is a matter of concern to all areas; 
and that the technical experience and knowledge 
acquired in rapidly changing industrialized societies 
have somehow, through our collective efforts, to be 
made available to those communities that are less- 
advanced and less well equipped. 


It was Arnold Toynbee who suggested that “the 
Twentieth Century will be chiefly remembered in 
future centuries not as an age of political conflicts or 
technical inventions, but as an age in which human 
society dared to think of the welfare of the whole 
human race as a practical objective”. If governments 
and peoples can accept this possibility, this challenge; 
if they can recognize in time the interests not merely 
of their own communities but of the world in which 
these communities exist; if they can pool their com- 
mon efforts to further the advance not only of them- 
selves but all their fellow peoples everywhere, then 
truly the authors of the Charter of the United Nations 
will not have laboured in vain. For in such accom- 
plishment, in such achievement, in such recognition 
of the mutual interdependence of our world society, 
in such fulfilment of our obligations of self-help and 
mutual aid to promote our common betterment, we 


will give new life and meaning to those inspiring 
words which serve as a preamble to the United 
Nations Charter—those words in which our govern- 
ments, our peoples and our nations resolved “to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind,” and offered a vow of solemn dedication 
“to promote a social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom.” 





STATESMANSHIP 
(Continued from page 83) 


improve the professional competency of their staff 
in this way. I may say that I regret this situation as 
much as you do. 

In the absence of sufficient trained workers, I think 
we should utilize more effectively the staffs and com- 
munity resources now available to us. In this con- 
nection, I have been impressed by the studies made 
of a number of communities which indicate that a 
relatively small number of families account for much 
of the burden placed upon community welface 
services. 

In St. Paul and Winona, Minnesota, as in Hagers- 
town, Maryland, and San Mateo, California, it has 
been determined that about 6 percent of the families 
absorb: 


—70 to 88 percent of the relief load, 

—51 to 90 percent of the health services, and 

—43 to 56 percent of the adjustment services of 
the community. 


Obviously, more attention should be directed at the 
relatively few families on whom the community must 
expend such a disproportionate share of its available 
services and funds. 

I find that a surprisingly small percentage of public 
assistance expenditures is devoted to research in this 
field. It is imperative that we ascertain and attack 
underlying causes and then develop and make wide- 
spread application of preventive measures. As public 
welfare officials, you are, I know, heavily burdened 
with current problems of budget and staff, of scarce 
community resources and facilities. It is my hope, 
nevertheless, that you may be able to sponsor more 
basic research, in cooperation with private agencies, 
schools of social work, and others. 

The value of our state governments as a seedbed 
for promising developments in health, education, and 
welface has been emphasized many times. It is an 
important historical fact that many of the activities 
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of the federal government which are today termed 
its “welfare programs” were originated and tested in 
the states themselves. 

A wise observation about America was made not 
long ago by the French Association for the Improve- 
ment of Productivity. After studying the way we do 
things, in an effort to improve conditions in France, 
the Association reported that the United States 
possesses “the mentality of progress, of constantly im- 
proving what there is. It is the willingness not to be 
content with the present situation, no matter how 
good it may be. It is the continuous effort to supply 
new techniques and new methods. It is faith in 
human progress.” 

We have done much in America to attack the 
fundamental causes of low income, to prevent illness 
and deprivation, and to increase opportunities for all 
the people. With continued close cooperation on all 
sides, with a favorable economic climate fostered by 
sound government policies, with individual thrift, 
and with improved, broad programs of economic 
security, the Nation will advance toward economic 
independence for all. 

There is no better time to pursue this goal. The 
nation is at peace—and prosperous. In this climate, 
our prospects are bright, indeed, for bringing to 
reality a good life for more people. 





WELFARE COMES OF AGE 
(Continued from page %) 


Here is an area where public officials may be able to 
make a constructive contribution beyond the day-to- 
day problems of administration. 


CoNCLUSION 


This review of some past issues and next steps has 
been indicative rather than complete. But it seems 
to me that a consideration of some of the issues which 
have faced public welfare during the past 25 years, 
and which I have reviewed all too briefly, demon- 
strates the great progress we have made. We may 
have a long way to go, but public welfare is certainly 
not standing still. And although there may be dis- 
agreement as to the methods of approaching our 
problems, I believe that the overwhelming majority 
of informed persons who have studied the public 
welfare scene are agreed on its basic goals. 

These goals are two in number: First, the main- 


tenance of income either through some form of 
social insurance or public assistance when income 
stops or is insufficient due to conditions beyond the 
control of the individual; and second, the provision 
of social services for those in need of them. In 
achieving these gvals and the subsidiary goals which 
flow therefrom, public welfare officials are keenly 
aware that sound progress rests upon an understand- 
ing of public welfare programs by citizens and 
voluntary social service agencies. For the political 
arena will deal with welfare problems in accordance 
with the understanding of the citizenry as to their 
importance. 

Those of us in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare are happy to be partners with state 
and local officials in this business of public welfare. 
The Department, now in its third year, is attempting 
to coordinate the interest of related programs and 
to lend its knowledge and strength in furthering the 
achievement of improved social welfare measures. 
We in the Social Security Administration who are 
responsible for advising the Department in this area, 
are dependent on the richness of your experience at 
the state and local level to help us evaluate unmet 
needs in the insurance, assistance, and child welfare 
programs and to plan to deal with them effectively. 

There is still a big job to be done by all of us in 
public welfare, although its focus is ever changing 
and broadening, as it should, in response to economic 
and social changes. However, our unity of purpose 
and common sharing of conviction about people and 
their needs is our greatest strength. We have already 
come far in a relatively short period of time. If we 
can honestly appraise our weaknesses as well as 
strengths, and reflect the changing needs of people 
as we build for today and tomorrow, public welfare, 
in coming of age and going on into maturity, will be 
fulfilling the purpose for which it is intended. 

We are all in the public welfare boat together 
and we sail over some pretty rough waves at times. 
Being a public welfare executive whether at the 
federal, state, or local level is not easy, because the 
programs we have to administer are controversial; 
they are costly; and the issues are so great to recipients, 
to taxpayers, and to believers in various political 
ideologies who either favor or oppose some aspects 
of these programs. It is, therefore, inevitable that 
public welfare officials should find themselves buffeted 
about by the eventide of public opinion and the 
vagaries of politics. 

However, we should heed the words of a Greek 
philosopher, “It is noble to do good work and be 
abused for it.” And I might add—to keep on doing it! 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


This summary includes all 1955 state legislative actions relating to public 
welfare which have been reported to Public Welfare. Reports from addi- 
tional states will be included in the next issue as received, together with any 
early actions of 1956 legislature. 


ALABAMA 


Two sessions of the 1955 Legislature considered a 
number of bills which would affect public welfare 
in Alabama. 

At a special session in the spring the Relative Re- 
sponsibility Law was repealed, effective May 1, 1955, 
and new revenue measures approximating 7.9 million 
dollars annually for old age purposes were enacted. 
The new revenue measures represented increases in 
beer, whiskey, tobacco, and corporation franchise 
taxes. 

At the regular session of the 1955 Legislature the 
name of the public welfare agency was changed, 
effective October 1, 1955, to the Department of Pen- 
sions and Security. This change applies to State and 
county departments and boards. The same law pro- 
vided that Old Age Assistance shall be termed Old Age 
Pensions. The Act specifically transferred jurisdiction, 
functions, funds and personnel of the State and county 
departments of public welfare to the State and county 
departments of pensions and security. 

The Legislature memorialized Congress to change 
the definition of “dependent child” as related to Aid 
to Dependent Children in the Federal Social Security 
Act. It was the consensus of the Legislature that the 
term should be broadened to include children between 
16 and 18 years of age who are so handicapped, either 
physically or mentally, as to be unable to attend 
school. 

An appropriation bill allocated monies from the 
general fund to assist in financing the pensions and 
security program—an absolute annual appropriation 
of $3,700,000 and an annual conditional appropriation 
of $3,000,000 (for 1954-55 the comparable appropria- 
tions were $5,100,000 absolute and $500,000 condi- 
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tional). Two new restrictions on expenditures were 
written into the bill. One is that not more than twenty- 
seven and one-half percent of all State funds can be 
allotted in any one quarter. The other is that not more 
than $2,000,000 of all State funds can be spent for 
administrative purposes. 

Several measures were enacted which affect the 
personnel of the agency. These include: (1) raising 
the maximum salaries which can be paid merit system 
employees from $7,200 to $9,000 a year; (2) increasing 
mileage allowance from 6c to 8c per mile and per 
diem expenses within the State from a maximum of 
$7 to $9 a day, the amount to be set by the Governor; 
and (3) improving the retirement system by allowing 
employees to make contributions on salaries up to 
$4,200 a year (previously it had been $3,600) and by 
allowing those who have twenty-five years of creditable 
service (previously it had been thirty years) to be 
continued in membership even though they leave 
State service. 

Among the bills which were not passed by the 
Legislature were those proposing: (1) to take a lien 
on property of OAA, AB and APTD recipients; (2) 
to provide for payments after death for public as- 
sistance recipients; (3) to set a limit on the amount 
of real and personal property which an aged person 
might own and quality for old age payment; (4) to 
change residence requirements for old age pensioners 
to five out of the last nine years and one year just 
before application, (now it is one year just before 
application) ; (5) to create such new boards and com- 
missions as the Commission on Juvenile Delinquency, 
the State Recreation Board, Alabama’s Commission 
on Alcoholism and the Governor's Committee on 
Employ the Physically Handicapped; (6) to amend 
the laws relating to desertion and non-support and 
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bastardy; and (7) to change the adoption law as it 


relates to inheritance rights of adopted children and 
the families into which they are adopted. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Legislature, in its very lengthy 
session, considered a great many bills relating to public 
assistance, but only a few of them survived the legis- 
lative process. 

Since the inception of Old Age Assistance in 1931, 
a major portion of the costs has been financed by 
earmarked funds raised through special taxes on 
horse and dog racing, alcoholic beverages, meal tax, 
etc. The 1955 Legislature eliminated the earmarking 
of such funds and abolished the Old Age Assistance 
Fund, effective July 1, 1956. Such revenues will be 
placed in the general fund and appropriations for 
Old Age Assistance will come from the same source. 

The only legislation which will substantially increase 
the costs of public assistance is the addition of a new 
item in the Old Age Assistance recipient’s budget, 
to be known as “Transportation Allowance.” All 
recipients, except those in nursing homes and institu- 
tions, will receive $2.50 per month for transportation. 
It is estimated that the new item will cost approxi- 
mately two and one-half million dollars annually. 

The exemptions on income of children of Disability 
Assistance recipients have been increased except where 
there are two or more single children in the home. 


The higher exemptions now parallel those provided ° 


for in the Old Age Assistance law. 

The standard-setting authority for public medical 
institutions, in which Old Age Assistance was granted, 
heretofore has been vested in the Department of Public 
Welfare. This year the Legislature vested this authority 
in the Department of Public Health to coincide with 
the provisions of the Disability Assistance law. 

Other changes in law provided for a minimum 
weekly rate of $25 for Old Age Assistance recipients 
living in Boarding Homes for the Aged; suitable 
office space and administrative personnel for the 
Council of the Aging and authority to make such 
expenditures as may be necessary to execute effectively 
the functions of the Council; the granting of authority 
to the Division of Vocational Education to enter into 
agreements with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to carry out the provisions of the 
Federal act relating to the making of disability deter- 
minations under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
program. 

Of interest to all public welfare employees, as a 
trend in the extension of fringe benefits to public 
employees, is a new insurance and health law for 


State employees. This law provides for group life 
insurance, group accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance for State workers and group general or 
blanket hospital, surgical and medical insurance for 
such persons and their dependents. The costs of 
the program, which will approximate $4,000,000, will 
be shared equally between the Commonwealth and 
the employees. 


New HampsHIRE 


The 1955 session of the New Hampshire Legislature 
enacted a number of measures directly or indirectly 
related to public welfare programs or administration. 


The penalty for failure on part of a parent, either 
father or mother, to support dependent children was 
increased from imprisonment of 6 months to imprison- 
ment of not more than one year. Authority to make 
temporary orders of support and custody of children 
following the filing of a libel for annulment or a de- 
cree of nullity was included in the statute which 
previously granted such authority only in divorce 
cases. Jurisdiction of the superior court was broadened 
to allow the court to make orders of support in cases 
where a divorce was granted in another state provided 
the wife and children are residing in the court’s 
jurisdiction and the husband is served with a process 
in this jurisdiction. 

Fees for licensing and registration of a Seeing Eye 
Dog used as a guide for a blind person were elimin- 
ated. 

An act modifying the state employees’ retirement 
system and correlating its benefits with federal OASI 
benefits and providing for a referendum was passed. 
The same act provides for a separate referendum for 
employees of local political subdivisions to enable them 
to choose whether they wish coverage under OASI, 
such referendum to be allowed regardless of the out- 
come of the referendum held for state employees. 


The cost of medical care for public assistance re- 
cipients received major attention from this session of 
the Legislature. The Department’s budget appropria- 
tion request for medical pooled funds was reduced to 
an extent which made it necessary for the department 
to revise its payments to medical vendors and reduce 
medical pool expenditures. The legislative appropria- 
tion reductions have led to limitations on the length 
of stay in hospital; reduced allowances for hospital 
ancillary services; adoption of a cost standards sched- 
ule for payment for drugs and medication; limitations 
on payment for physicians’ calls to six for acute or 
four for chronic illnesses per month; elimination of 
payment for hospital calls and a ten per cent reduction 
in all bills for care submitted by county infirmaries. 
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At the 1955 session of the Ohio Legislature, several 
bills were enacted which will affect the public welfare 
programs. 

A bill established Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled as a separate program with boards 
of county commissioners administering the category. 
The bill restricts eligibility to persons under sixty-five 
years of age. 

Another bill provided for medical care and treat- 
ment of crippled children without commitment by the 
Juvenile Court. Previously it was not possible to pro- 
vide treatment for a crippled child without Juvenile 
Court commitment. Ohio was one of the last states 
to enact this legislation. 

The State Department of Public Welfare through 
another bill was given greater discretion in distributing 
state funds for Aid to Dependent Children in such a 
way as to bring about a greater degree of equalization 
among the counties of Ohio. 

Important amendments were made to the Revised 
Code to provide for determination of payments to 
recipients of Aid to the Blind and Aid to the Aged 
on the basis of need. This Act removes the statutory 
limitations on aid which can be paid to recipients who 
in general are in need of hospital, medical or nursing 
care. This Act as it applies to the Division of Aid 
for the Aged removed the $200.00 for each calendar 
year ceiling on payments from the health care appro- 
priation for medical, dental, optometrical, and hos- 
pital care; extended the categories of health care pay- 
ments to necessary nursing and convalescent care, 
surgical and medical supplies and drugs required 
because of illness or disability of a recipient of aid; 
provided for contracting through subdivision offices 
for medical, surgical and hospital care; provided for a 
medical payment fund (pool fund) not to exceed 
$6.00 per month per recipient for payment of the 
above mentioned categories of health care; provided 
for recovery through civil suits of aid paid through 
mistake or fraud when another person is responsible 
for the recipient’s support. The change becomes effec- 
tive July 1, 1956. 

Other amendments of the Revised Code authorize 
the Director of Public Welfare to make cooperative 
agreements with county boards of commissioners rela- 
tive to administering the Aid for the Aged program 
through county welfare departments; relative to the 
amount paid to defray burial and funeral expenses of 
a recipient of Aid for the Blind or Aid for the Aged, 
for the first time permit contributions for actual cost 
of opening and closing charges and grave space up to 
$70.00 without affecting the claim of the funeral direc- 


tor for a state payment of burial charges not to 
exceed $180.00 (effective October 5, 1955), and provide 
that adult non-residents shall support their destitute, 
infirm or aged parents residing in Ohio, effective 
September 13, 1955. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








NEW MEXICO in the mild Southwest offers excel- 
lent opportunities with good salaries for profes- 
sional social workers in public and child welfare 
programs. Vacancies exist in state office and field 
positions. Write MERIT SYSTEM SUPERVISOR, 
BOX 939, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO for application 
blanks and further information 














WASHINGTON STATE offers excellent opportu- 
nities in casework, supervision and administration. 
Caseworkers with one or two years graduate train- 
ing start from $3684-4188. Supervisors and admin- 
istrators start $4188-5904. Inquiries answered 
promptly by State Personnel Board, Box 688, 
Olympia, Washington. 














PROGRESSIVE CALIFORNIA PUBLIC AGENCY in 
San Francisco Bay Area Seeks workers for adop- 
tions and other casework with children; applicants 
must have at least two years of collegiate post- 
graduate training in social welfare, or two years 
of recent experience in casework with children for 
each year of collegiate post-graduate study lacking. 
Pay range $375.00 to $459.00 a month, finest work- 
ing conditions. Alameda County Civil Service Com- 
mission, 188—12th Street, Oakland 7, California. 














THREE CASEWORKERS for progressive combined County 
Health and Welfare Department. Master’s degree in Social 
Work and three years’ experience in casework with families 
and children required. 

Two of the positions involve intensive casework in con- 
junction with a National Agency doing research on service 
to families with multi-problems. 

Beginning annual salaries from $4,692 to $5,904. Civil Serv- 
ice system. Information upon request. Write airmail to 
Harold E. Simmons, San Mateo County Department of Health 
& Welfare, 225-37th Avenue, San Mateo, California. 














CHILD WELFARE WORKER. Excellent opportu- 
nity for supervisory and staff development experi- 
ences. Salary range $3600.00 to $4440.00. Can appoint 
within range. Masters degree preferred. Write: 
Esther Nash, Administrator, Cascade County Public 
Welfare Department, Great Falls, Montana. 
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APWA REGIONAL CONFERENCES ° 
IN 1956 


Southwest Region—Hotel Biltmore, 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma April 4-6 


Central States Region—Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio __April 15-18 


Mountain States Region—Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colorado_.___. June 17-20 


Northeast Region—William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania September 19-21 


Southeast Region—George Vanderbilt Hotel, 
Asheville, North Carolina... October 3-5 


West Coast Region—Hotel Multnomah, 
Portland, Oregon October 15-17 


Announcements and preliminary programs will be 
sent to members as the times for these conferences 
approach, but it is not too early now to make reserva- 
tions at conference hotels. 


Revisep RecionaL CoNFERENCE Fees: 
Full Conference Fee 


Members, agency designates, 
and students - 


Nonmembers 


Single Day Fee 
Members, agency designates, 


and students 


Nonmembers 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The article in the October issue entitled “Can We 
Identify the Chronic Long-Term General Assistance 
Case At Intake?” carried a footnote on page 203 
which used the symbol “E.” This should have been 
the symbol “2”, which to mathematicians means “the 
sum of.” 








This is your opportunity 


expected. 


Tour 1 
July 16-19—England 
July 20-25—France 
July 26-27—Holland 
July 28—August 4—Germany 





EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Munich, Germany—August 5-10, 1956 


Theme: MACHINE AND MAN: Industrialization and Its Effects on Social 
Work for Family and Community Welfare 


ANYONE WHO REGISTERS MAY ATTEND! 


e To combine low-cost group travel covering a social welfare study tour and sightseeing pro- 
gramme with attendance at the Conference. Delegates from approximately 50 countries are 


To share common experiences and to travel with people from all over the world. 


CHOICE OF THREE TOURS 


(These are the official ICSW Study Tours with programs planned by the 
National Committees of the Conference.) 


Tour Il 
July 16-18—Norway 
July 19-22—Sweden 
July 23-26—Denmark 
July 27—August 4—Germany 


Send request for information to the official conference travel agent: 


AMBASSADOR TRAVEL AGENCIES, INC., 27 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Tour Il! 
July 16-23—Italy 
July 24-30—Yugoslavia 
July 31—Austria 
August 1-4—Germany 


























APWA PUBLICATIONS 
Selected List 


AGING 


The Needs of Older People and Public Welfare 
Services to Meet Them. Elizabeth Wickenidlen. De- 


cember 1953. 146 pages $2.00 


How Public Welfare Serves Aging People. A Series 
of Reports from Public Welfare Departments 
I. The Range of Public Welfare vices to Older 
People. Maurice O. Hunt. August 1954. 10 
pages 
Helping Older People Wh we Been in 
Mental Hospitals. Annie May Pemberton. Sep 
tember 1954. 16 pages 
Developing Clubs for Old »ple. Evelyn 
Brown Hoge. Novemb 54. 15 pages 
Day Centers for Older People. Henry L. Mc- 
Carthy. December 1954. 16 pages 
Mobilizing Community Resources. Jerome Kap- 
lan. February 1955. 15 pages 
Homemaker Service for Older People. Dorothy 
G. Kimmel. April 1955. 16 pages 
Friendly Visitors. Elizabeth G. Watkins. May 
1955. 16 pages 
Helping Older People Find Good Nursing 
Home Care. Virginia A. Megowen. 16 pages 
New Directions in Public Welfare Services for 
the Aging. Elizabeth Breckinridge. July 1955. 
15 pages 
Essentials of Publi tfa ervices for Older People 
and Services for th vile leed Iwo statements 


November 1955. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Tax-Supported Medical Care for the Needy. A State- 


The Medical Social Worker in the Public Welfare 
Agency. A policy statement. July 1955. 6 pages 
Tax-Supported Personal Health Services for the 
N { Statement of Principles. Reprint trom PUB 
FARE, October 1955 pag Available in 


(Quantit rate 


\ ced / 
LIC WEI 

imited aqua 
> 1 


hundred, 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


ince Worker. A policy statement. 
10 or more, 10c each) 

Out-of-State Recipient 

1 PUBLIC WELFARI 


SERVICES TO CHILDREN 
Child Welfare Worker Job in the Public Welfare 
A poli tatement. 1954 
Future Citizens All. Gordon W. Blackwell and Ray- 
mond F. Gould. September 1952. (Orders of 10 or 
more, $1.50 each) 181 pages 
Meaning of Separation to Parents and Children as 
Seen in Child Placement. Clarice Freud. Reprint 
from PUBLIC WELFARE, April 1955. 4 pages 
Public Welfare Responsibility in the Prevention and 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency. A policy state- 
ment. Reprint from PUBLIC WELFARE, July 1954. 
| page. Available in limited numbers 


Quantity rates: $2.00 per hundred. 


without charge. 


Essentials of Public Child Welfare Services. A policy 
statement. July 1955. 6 pages 

The Adminstration of Public Welfare Services in 
Unwed Parenthood and Adoption. \nez M. Baker, 
Evelyn G. Bell and Thortin N. Tangedahl 


) 
25 pages 


February 


1956 


SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


ment of the Joint APHA-APWA Committee on Medi on - . 
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